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every day in the year. 
teache 


-of institute work. 


disappointed ; 
to his interest to get. 





(By HERE IS SO MUCH to learn about farming—so much that must 

Sy be learned if one would get the most money and the greatest 
satisfaction out of his work—that no one of us can afford to 
neglect any of the means which bring this needed knowledge to us. 
The farm paper, the agricultural school, the experiment station, the 
demonstration work, the farmers’ institute, all have their particular place 
in the broad course of education along farming lines—the course which 
it should be the aim of every farmer to take. 
only a one-day, or a two-day, school of farming; but lessons may be | 
learned in this one day which will be of practical value to the student 
The men who talk at these institutes—the 
are men chosen, as a rule, because of their accurate knowl- 
edge of some branch or branches of agricultural science, or because of 4 
their own successful work as practical farmers. 
at institute workers as “theorists” merely displays his own ignorance of 
agricultural progress. Now and then, as in everything else, a man gets 
into the work who is not qualified for it, but such cases are so rare that 
they only serve to emphasize the real practicability of the general run 


ences, will be of almost, or quite, equal value to us. 
broadens one’s views, and gives him a new outlook on the world and a fresh appreciation of his work. 

The man who attends the farmers’ institutes with a real desire to find out something helpful to him in his work is not going to be 
the man who stays away from them through obstinacy or indifference, is going to miss a great deal which it would be 


Attendance at the Farmers’ Institutes as a Guide Post to “$500 More a Year.” 








The farmers’ institute is 


The man who sneers 





FARMERS MEETING AN INSTITUTE TRAIN AT @REENSBORO, GA. 


In addition to these regular members of the institute “ force,” there is another class of teachers that may give instruction of equal . 
value. This class is made up of the plain, every-day farmers, the men who go primarily to listen, but who are not afraid to ask ques- 
tions about the things they wish to know, or to give their experiences along the lines of work with which they are familiar. Emerson 
said that every man he met taught him something; and sometimes one is surprised at the amount of useful information he can acquire 
from his neighbor. And if our neighbor has this information, why should we not acquire it from him? Ifhe is only a poor, one-horse 
farmer who has learned how to grow turnips better than we can, it is worth our while to find out just how he handles his turnip patch, 

So let us, by all means, attend the institutes this season. If we only go with the desire to learn, we need have no fears that we shall 
not find out something of value; and the social intercourse, the meeting with other farmers and interchanging opinions and experi- 
It is a good thing to get out and rub around against other folks occasionally. 


It 

















Correct Ideals as to Seed Corn. 


GRICULTURAL WRITERS and farmers’ 
institute lecturers in advising the corn 
grower to select his seed corn carefully 
and to make his first selection in the field, usual- 
ly state that he should have an ideal and select 
stalks and ears as near to that ideal as possible. 
That is good, but unless his ideal be correct 
his selection may still be bad. For instance, the 
ideal ear of the average Southern farmer is a 
very large ear; so large, in fact, that not more 
. than one will be found on a stalk, and yet the 
tests of practically all Southern Experiment Sta- 
tions show that varieties which produce the lJarg- 
est per cent of stalks that bear two or more ears, 
almost invariably produce more corn per acre. 
Again, the ideal of the corn grower may also 
be wrong, according to the accepted best opinion, 
as to the shape of the ear or the kind of kernel. 
‘It is, therefore, necessary that definite informa- 
tion be given regarding the highest or correct 
ideal, as to stalk, ear and kernel. This is too 
frequently not done, and consequently many of 





those who are taking the pains to make a more 
or less careful selection of their seed corn are not 
securing as good results as they might if more 
accurately informed regarding the characters 
which constitute the ideal corn plant. . 
Unquestionably more attention is being given 
each year by an increasing number of farmers 
to the selection of seed corn, but thus far most 
of this attention has been given to the selection 
of the individual ears, without regard to the char- 
acter of stalks they grew upon. The real object 
or basis for this selection is to increase the yield 
of shelled corn per acre, and this depends as 
much on the character, growth and productive- 
ness of the individual stalks as upon the size and 
shape of the individual ears and kernels. In fact, 
it is quite likely that more progress can be made 
in the improvement of the corn yield, by planting 
corn from the best stalks, than by planting the 
best individual] ears. Finally, then, the interest 
we are taking in selecting better ears is a distinct 
gain, but we need to go a step farther and select 
in the field, having the well-defined object of get- 
ting the best ears from the best individual stalks. 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Make It. 


XXVIII.—By Attending the Farmers’ Institutes. 


By HERE ARE FACTS well established and 
Na practices thoroughly tried) and proven, 

‘ which every farmer in our territory might 
easily learn and put into operation and which 
would promptly revolutionize our agriculture and 
quickly increase the earnings of the average far- 
mer well along towards $500 more a year. Mind 
you, we have no reference to anything in the na- 
ture of an experiment, nor to any costly or diffi- 
zult changes in our general agricultural system; 
but to simple, established and easily applied facts 
and practices, which hundreds are now employ- 
ing, and which the masses of our farmers have 
steadfastly refused to adopt under the mistaken 
belief that such methods were not practicable or 
possible without greater capital than they pos- 
sess. It is the purpose of the farmers’ institutes 
to carry an explanation of these facts and prac- 
tices direct to the farming masses by word of 
mouth. 


The writer has been attending farmers’ insti- 
tutes for about eighteen years, and for a portion 
of the time has attended a large number each 
year. He has heard quite a number of institute 
lecturers in several States, and with a few rare 
exceptions, he has not heard a fact stated, or a 
practice recommended, that was not at that very 
_ time in successful use by hundreds and thousands 
of farmers who were working under conditions 
of climate, crops, and soils practically identical 
with those under which the farmers addressed 
were working. Farmers’ institute lecturers may 
state facts or recommend practices which are new 
to some of their hearers; but it is the aim and 
practice. of the best institute lecturers to advice 
nothing which has not been tried sufficiently un- 
der the conditions existing on the farms of their 
listeners to make its value and applicabilit¥ cer- 
tain. : 

& 


What Farmers’ Institutes Should Do 


By HE PURPOSE OF any particular farmers’ 
Y LS institute, therefore, is to spread among 
- farmers a knowledge of those facts and 
practices which long experience has proved are 
applicable to the farmers and farms represented 
at the institute. 

There are two principal ways by which this is 
done. The first is by the regular institute lec- 
turer, who is usually a man, who by special train- 
ing, or by study, has acquired a knowledge of the 
scientific basic facts underlying the best agricul- 
tural practice, and who, by giving his whole time 
and energy to the work, has been able to learn and 
collect a large share of those facts which others 
have found out through experimentation, obser- 
vation and by whatever other means possible. He 
is a trained teacher, whose work is to collect in- 
formation in regard to correct practices and carry 
it to those having less time or facilities for learn- 
ing. It is true that he must usually have done 
the things which he teaches in order to know 
their correct application, but his duty is to carry 
facts to his audience, and if he does that, it mat- 
ters not how or where those facts were obtained. 
It matters not to the farmer whether those who 
first discovered these facts made money out of 
them and were actual farmers, cr were merely 
scientists. If they are really facts and well estab- 
lished, as they usually are, and the farmer cun 
use them to advantage, that is sufficient. 

The second way in which the farmers’ institute 
may and should spread information [fs by the 
farmers themselves relating the methods followed 
in their work. If a man has made a failure of 
any particular crop, a statement of the exact con- 
ditions under which that failure was made wiil 
do others a good service. Likewise, if a man has 
made a success of a certain crop, a statement cf 
just how that success was made will be of value 
to those making the same crops, under similar 
conditions. 

The failure may have been made in spite of 
correct methods, but much more frequently it 


This series of articles, prepared by Dr. Tait Butler, Associ- 


ate Editor of The Progressive Farmer, will run throughout 


the} year, the next four articles in the series being as follows: 
July 22.—By Using a Cream Separator. 
July 29.—By Saving the Whole Corn Crop. 
August 5.—By Working for Good Schools, Good Roads and 
Telephones. 
August 12.—By Having a Good Orchard. 





will be found to have been due to lack of knowl- 
edge or failure to follow better methods known 
and proved by others. On the other hand, the 
man who makes a success may have made many 
mistakes, but on the whole, his practices will 
generally be found to be those approved by the 
best farmers everywhere. 

In short, the object of the farmers’ institute is 
to carry proven facts to the farming masses by 
lectures and discussions, and if the regular lec- 
turer does not give out some real fact, not gen- 
erally known or not in-general use, which the 
farmers can take home with them and profitably 
uSe in their work; or, if the farmers do not dis- 





How the Farmers’ Institutes Help 
to Better Farming. 





HERE ARE ESTABLISHED facts 
and well proven methods, which 
every farmer in our territory might 
learn and put into practice, that would 
largely increase his earnings and the prof- 
its from his work. It is the purpose of 
the farmers’ institutes to carry an explana- 
tion of these facts and practices directly 
to the farmers. 











& 

If the institute lecturer does not give 
Out some real fact not generally knOwn or 
acted upon, or if the farmers do not dis- 
cuss among themselves their successes and 
failures, the institute has tailed to fulfill 
its missiOn, 

& . 

Nine out of ten who have attended the 
institutes are ready to admit that they have 
profited by their attendance, and continue 
to go year after year. If it pays these farm- 
ers to go, it would pay others equally well. 

x7 

Institutes for wOmen have proved a suc- © 
cess in the States where tried, being as 
helpful to the housekeepers as the insti- 
tutes for men have been to the farmers. 

& 

Every community should demand these 
meetings, and every farmer shOuld attend 
them and do all in his power to build them 
up to the highest point of helpfulness. 














cuss among themselves their success and their 
failures, the institute has failed to fulfill its true 
mission. 

& 


How to Profit by the Institutes 


HIS BEING A CORRECT statement of the 
purposes of the farmers’ institute, it must 
be clear to all that it is to the personal in- 
terest of every reader of this paper to do all in 
his power to aid in making the institute in his 
locality as nearly as possible meet its highest pur- 
poses and aims. Our observation convinces as 
that the failure of the farmers’ institute to some- 
times accomplish that good which might reason- 
ably be expected, is more frequently due to the 
farmers themselves than to any fault of the insti- 
tute; but it is not denied that institute lecturers 
have not always fully measured up to theif op- 
portunities and responsibilities as teachers of 
practical agriculture. The chief cause for the 
failure of the institute system to do the full 
amount of good possible is the well-known con- 
servatism of the tillers of the soil, or their dislike 
and reluctance to change their methods of doing 
things. 

It is very much easier for all of us to do our 
work the old way in which long “practice has 
made us perfect”; and a new way which is much 
better, and which after practice is also much 
easier, may at first be very much mwu’e difficult 
than the old way with which we are familiar. 
This accounts for our tendency to get into ‘“‘ruts” 
and stay there. 

If the institutes are going to materially aid us 
in making that ‘$500 More a Year Farming,” we 
must avoid the common error of concluding that 
methods which have been demonstrated as practi- 

















cable and effective by others on their farms 
not also be practical and helpful on ours. 
have repeatedly heard men state that such and 
such crops would not grow on their farms, and 
later the very same persons making these state- 
ments have grown these very same crops success- 
fully and profitably. We have also frequently 
known men to try a crop, an implement or a 
method of cultivating or preparing the land and 
after one trial conclude that ‘it was not practi- 
cal under their conditions”; but later, from fur- 
ther trial, they learned that these new things were 
so practicable and helpful that they adopted 
them. ‘What others are doing I can do,” is a 
good motto in such matters. If implements Or 
methods have proved generally profitable on other 
farms, they are likely to be of value to any man 
growing similar crops, if given a proper trial. 

No institute lecturer is likely to advocate any- 
thing he has not tried, or anything which hun- 
dreds have not already found valuable and are 
using under similar conditions to yours; there- 
fore, if your experience differs greatly from that 
of others the chances are that the fault is not in 
the crop, the implement, or the method, but in 
your management of it. If it is of great value to 
others, we should try hard to make it of value 
to us. Nine out of every ten who have attended 
the institutes are ready to admit that they have 
received much benefit from them, and they con- 
tinue to attend them regularly every year. If 
the institutes are helpful to those who attend 
them, they would be equally helpful to the great- 
er number who do not attend. If it pays a good 
farmer to attend the institutes,—and this is the 
kind that generally go to them,—it will pay all 
farmers to attend them. 

& 


How to Help the Institute Work. 


E APPEAL TO the readers of this paper, 
Ww if they have attended an institute and re- 

ceived benefit to endeavor to persuade 
their neighbors to attend the next one held in 
their section; and of those of our readers who 
have never attended, we ask that they make a 
special effort to go this year. Go in the spirit of 
help-finding, and if encouragement and profit are 
not derived from the meeting, write us giving 
your views as to how the institutes should be 


improved. The object of the institute is to help, 
and help we all need; so if the institutes are not 


will 
We 


| helping the farmers as much as they should, let 


us get together and make them serve their pur- 
pose better. We all believe in sending our chil- 
dren to school. Why should we not go our- 
selves? Are we too old to learn? The institute 
is but a one-day school, and we are al] children 
in the art of farming. We need much more 
knowledge and the farmers’ institute is an effort 
to partially supply that need. 
a 


Institutes for the Housekeepers. 


S YET ONLY ONE Southern State, North 
oy Carolina, has done much in supplying in- 
ENE stitutes for the women in the farm homes. 
The women on the farms have as great problems 
and as many difficulties to solve as the men who 
work the soil. Moreover, the right sort of insti- 
tutes for giving help in solving household prob- 
lems would be as helpful to the women as the in- 
stitutes have been to the men. They have proved 
a success in North Carolina because they have 
been helpful to the women on the farms. They 
might be equally helpful and will be established 
in all Southern States when there is a demand on 
the part of the women for them. The only objec- 
tion urged against them has come from the men 
and is based entirely on prejudice. They help the 
women and add to the attendance and interest in 
the institutes for the men. Our women are en- 
titled to this help, and, moreover, the best farms 
will never be built up without the best farm 
homes. 

We know of nothing we can suggest that will 
more largely or more certainly aid the readers of 
this paper to obtain that help which will surely 
increase their earning powers than attendance on 
the farmers’ institutes. Every community should 
demand these meetings, and every farmer should _ 
attend them and do all in his power to build them 
up to the highest point of helpfulness. 
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inquiries on Agricultural subjects 
sent by our readers. 

















How to Make Poor Land Rich. 


because of some lack? We see a horse 
with all his bones showing, and call him 
poor, because he has had an insufficient amount 
of food. 

Some pseudo-scientists claim that no land is 
poor because of lack of plant food, or that nature 
will replace enough of this as fast as crops take 
it out if the water supply in the soil is sufficient. 
But if one of these ‘“‘scientists’’ should try to grow 
crops down on the pine barrens with nothing but 
water, he would soon find that it takes more than 
sand and water to make crops. These “scientists’’ 
say that fertilizers are not efficient because of the 
plant food they contain, but because they purify 
or sterilize the soi] from the poisonous excreta of 
previous crops. But when one takes a piece of 
barren sand on which no crops have grown, and 
by applications of soluble fertilizer does get some 
crop, it would seem that the land, like the horse, 
is poor by reason of lack of food. 


But we know that the application of fertilizers 
to barren sand has but a temporary effect, since 
the leachy soil lets goeall that the crop has not 
taken. What, then, is needed to get that barren 
‘sand into a condition to retain productiveness? 
In the first place, it lacks ability to hold moisture 
to dissolve the plant food that may be supplied, 
and plants suffer in dry weather. But year after 
year coat that sand over with stable manure, and 
you will find that crops not only improve, but the 
sand begins to look like real soil, and maintains 
plants better in dry weather. 


This is the result of the organic material 
brought to the soil with the manure, and the soil 
is darkened in color and made more retentive of 
moisture because this decaying organic matter has 
added what it needed. It has added the darken- 
ing, moisture-retaining material we call humus, 
and instead of a barren sand, we have a soil 
which is productive, and which can be maintained 
in productiveness so long as we maintain the sup- 
ply of humus-material. 


] HY DO WE CALL any land poor? Is it not 





& 


OUR SOILS POOR FOR LACK OF HUMUS. 


I have taken an extreme case of soil poverty, a 
deep sand like that of the pine barrens of the 
South, and if such a soil can be made into a pro- 
ductive one by the accumulation of humus, is it 
not evident that a different soil that is unpro- 
ductive, but has clay enough below it or mixed 
in it to make it retentive of plant food, can be 
still more rapidly restored to a productive condi- 
tion, and be no longer poor? Our sandy loams 
with clay bottom, and our clay loam soils. are 
many of them unproductive and called ‘“worn- 
out,” though they were formerly very productive 
soils. But these soils have still a great store of 
plant food in them, and are not like the barren 
sand hills. They have been robbed of available 
plant food and have gotten into a condition in 
which nature refuses to let any more food out 
to the crops. But they are not worn out, and [ 
agree with the soil scientists to the extent that 
I do not believe that any soil of a good mechanical 
make-up, which was fertile when fresh, can ever 
be entirely worn out, though by bad treatment it 
can be put into such a condition that plant roots 
cannot get at the store of food that is in it. 
The soil has come to baking hard, plows up cloddy 
and soon runs together and the delicate rootlets 
cannot penetrate it and get at the food. 

The bacteria which carry on the work of nitri- 
fication in the soil have been starved out because 
the vegetable decay, the humus, which is their 
home has been burnt out in constant clean cul- 
ture, and the soil needs humus to prevent its hard 
baking character, its drying out in the sun, and 
especially it needs humus because of its ability to 
retain moisture that, aided by the humic acids, 
will dissolve the plant food it still contains. It 
needs humus to accumulate and retain the nitro- 
gen that is essential to plant life, and which, more 
than any other plant food, is washed from the 
soil. 

“But,” says one, ‘“‘we cannot make manure 


enough to restore the humus as Mr. Tufts did 
by buying food for cattie on the barren sand at 
Pinehurst.’’ True, this is not within the means 
of the great majority of farmers. But there are 
thousands of men farming poor land in the South, 
who could have more manure than they have if 
they farmed instead of merely planting crops. 
Mr. Tufts had the means to start his manure- 
making, but that start enabled him to get more 
and more humus-making material on his land till 
what was formerly a barren sand now produces 
all the food needed to maintain and increase its 
productiveness. 

It is not that Mr. Tuft’s success is a model for 
every farmer in the South that I cite his experi- 
ence, but the fact that humus was what he neded 
and what the greater part of the Southern up- 
lands, sandy or clayey, need. Mr. Tufts might 
have planted that sand forever and taken off its 
little product, and it would never have gotten fer- 





Don’t Stay in the “Can’t Do” 
Class. 


By HE WAY to get able to farm right 
“Ls is to begin farming just as near- 

y right as possible. The poor 
man is the very one who should study 
his business most closely. The rich man 
can do as he pleases, but the poor man 
will always be poor unless he thinks as 
well as works. 


Readers write to us saying that they 
would like to farm as we advise, but are 
not able. No man is going to get able 
who drags along without studying his 
work, making no effort to do it in a 
better way. If a manhas no capital at 
all, the best thing he can do is to work 
for wages until he gets a little ahead. If 
he has just a little, he should begin im- 
proving his methods, his implements, 
his stock and his land just as fast as he 
can, not attempting, of course to farm 
like a man "with money to bum," but 
trying to find out the truly economical 
way—the one that will pay the best for 
the money and labor invested—and then 
following it just as closely as he can. 

There is lots of work ahead for a poor 
man, any way he may take it; but with 
energy, thrift, and good judgement, no 
Southern farmer who is able to work 
moe stay in the "can’t do" class very 

ong. 











tile, but would soon have produced absolutely 
nothing. 
& 
HOW WE ARE TO GET THIS HUMUS. 


But the great question to the Southern farmer 
is: How can we who have not the means for do- 
ing this thing rapidly, rescue our soil from its 
unproductive character? Your land, which was for- 
merly productive, and was not like the absolutely 
barren sand of Pinehurst, which never had any 
store of plant food, has become unproductive 
through long years of bad treatment. It will not 
all at once get fertile and productive, no matter 
what formula of a fertilizer you use nor how 
much you apply. That will only be temporary, 
and what is not used will soon be locked up in 
the soil like the rest if you continue to merely 
depend on fertilizers to get sale crops and fail 
to adopt a rotation of crops that will tend to re- 
store the wasted humus. Your’ land needs just 
what the barren sand neded—humus. Any plan 
for the cultivation of the. land that fails to pro- 
vide for the increase of the humus is a bad sys- 
tem. 

Then one asks: ‘‘Will it not improve the land 
more to plow under the legume crops instead of 
making hay of them?” Certainly you will get 
the humus-making material there quite rapidly by 
using them as manure direct, and this might be 
done by a man rich enough to be careless as to 
the cost of the improvement of his soil. But the 
poor man of all others, should endeavor to make 
the farm pay for its improvement. He has got- 
ten, we will say, a crop of peavines on his land 
that will make two tons of hay per acre. These 
iwo tons will be worth $20 as food for stock, and 
if fed to stock and the droppings saved carefully 





and applied to the land that grew the peas, he 


can get fully 80 per cent of the manurial value of 
the crop back on the land in a more available 
shape, and in a form that will give more profit, 
while increasing the humus in the soil, than if the 
whole had been buried, and can make a profit 
from the 20 per cent used for the cattle. It is 
the poor man, of all others, who should farm eco- 
nomically. He must adopt the very reverse of the 
plan that gradually made his land poor, and must 
gradually make it productive by patiently work- 
ing in a rotation that will give him an abundance 
ot forage from legume crops that will enable him 
to forever abandon the buying of nitrogen in any 
form. 

Mark it; the day is coming in the South when 
the farmer who buys nitrogen, or ammonia, will 
be considered behind the times. -I may not live 
to see it, though I have been working for it. for — 
years, but the fact that no farmer whose interests 
are in grain or cotton has any need to buy nitrogen, 
if he farms right, is becoming more and more evi- 
dent to good farmers all over the country. Will 
you continue to spend money for what you can 
get free? 





Examine the Crimson Clover Seed. 


on the market is grown in Delaware, and 

the best clover seed comes from that State. 
But this spring I saw many fields in Delaware 
yellow with the bloom of the upland cress and 
charlock, or wild mustard, both bad weeds. Hence 
it is desirable to buy crimson clover seed only 
from seedsmen of reputation, who re-clean the 
seed they sell.. It will be well, too, to get your’ 
Experiment Station to examine samples of the 
seed before buying, to see that there are no per- 
nicious weed seed in the samples. Then buy only 
clean seed, even if you can get other seed for a 
lower price. Buying low-priced clover seed of 
any sort is poor economy, for it is clean clover 
seed you want and not weeds. In some places in 
Delaware turnip seed are mixed with crimson 
clover and sown. There is no harm in this pro- 
vided the turnips are used or turned under in 
spring before they bloom, but the past mild win- 
ter made a good many turnip seed among plots of 
crimson clover that may be harvested for seed, 
and these seed will hardly make good turnips, 
but may be simply weeds. 


® GREAT PART OF the crimson clover seed 
) 
PONS 





Pea Harvesters and Pea Threshers. 
YB HERE ARE AT LEAST two machines on 
NY Ss the market for harvesting and cleaning 
\ cowpeas from the rows, and both are said 
to do good work. But the difficulty with these 
machines is that the peas must be planted in 
rows and must be allowed to get dead ripe in 
the field. Then the machine can be used but 
about one month in the year, and the hay is sacri- 
ficed. Now, I have not a cent of financial inter- 
est in any machine, but I have for years insisted 
that in my opinion the machine that igs to be a 
perfect success must be one that threshes the 
peas from the mown hay. Peas cut and cured 
when the pods turn yellow will ripen perfectly. 
Then with a machine to travel around all winter, 
the farmers can all have their peas threshed and 
the hay saved in good shape for feeding, and it 
will be good hay, while that left in the field till 
the pods are dead ripe will be of little account 
even if it could be saved. So far ag the mere 
gathering of the peas is concerned, I can sow 
them broadcast and let them ripen and can then 
take a steel horse rake and comb them off in 
windrows. 

The field harvesters may do good work, but not 
every one wants to grow peas merely for the seed, 
when they can get hay and seed both with the 
proper thresher, one that can work all winter in- 
stead of one month in the year. 





When a farmer once gets to the point where he 
can make manure enough to cover his corn field 
annually—not the same field, of course, but as 
it comes in a proper rotation—he will soon find 
that the making of more corn per acre means also 
the making of more cotton per acre and more of 
everything needed, no supplies to buy, but a lot to 
sell to those who stick to old practices and ex- 
pect the cotton to pay for everything. 





Suddenly stopping a hard-working, highly fed 
horse and allowing him to stand without exercise 
for two or three days while continuing the feed, 
is probably even more dangerous than suddenly 
increasing both work and feed to full capacity at 





the same time. 
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PLOWHANDLE TALKS. 





Believes in Crimson Olover. 


Messrs. Editors: I have been sow- 
ing some crimson clover and I think 
it would pay many of our farmers 
to sow it near the house and barn for 
the fowls to feed on, if for no other 
purpose. I see many places where 
the fowls have destroyed the wheat 
all around the house and barn. Then 
the man will say chickens destroy 
more than they are worth. The 
clover furnishes green food all win- 
ter, mine did last winter. By the 
15th of April I commenced feeding 
my hogs. Am now feeding to hogs 
and mules. It makes early grazing 
for cows and helps to fill the milk 
pail and butter bowl. .It comes in 
at a time when many are short of 
feed and before pastures will do to 
turn cows on. Mine is now, the 25th 
of April, in full bloom, ready to mow. 
Of course, it will come in earlier 
farther south. I aim to sow more 
this fall than I did last. 

9g. M. GORDON. 
Stokes Co., N. C. 





A Deep Soil Makes GOod Crops. 


Messrs. Editors: In breaking corn 
land last year the plowman turned 
back and bedded with the two-horse 
plow for three or four feet wide, then 
plowed the land out level. In run- 
ning the rows with the Cole planter 
there was a row right along the bed. 
The weight of the planter put it be- 
low a level. After the corn came up 
it very soon showed to grow better 
than the rows that were broken level 
and held its own the entire season. 
The yield was 25 bushels per acre 
while it was only 20 where it was 
plowed level. H. M. JOHNSON. 

Benson, N. C. 





Farmers’ Institutes in South Caro- 
lina. 

Prof. D. N. Barrow, Director of 
the Agricultural Department of Clem- 
son College, has furnished us with 
the following list of farmers’ insti- 
tutes to be held in South Carolina: 

Edgefield, July 19; Aiken, July 
20; Barnwell, July 21; Lexington, 
July 23; Saluda, July 24; Green- 
wood, July 26; Abbeville, July 27; 
and Fort Mill, July 29. 

Every South Carolina reader who 
can possibly do so should make it a 
point to attend. 





Good Roads Meetings in Mountain 
Counties of North Carolina. 


The North Carolina State Geolog- 
ical and Economic Survey will hold 
good roads meetings during August 
in the mountain counties of the State, 
and special attention will be given to 
the problems of road building under 
mountain conditions. In order to 
bring about, if possible, a more uni- 
form construction of improved roads, 
the counties will be requested to ap- 
point delegates to attend a Good 
Roads Convention, to be held in Ashe- 
ville, October 6 and 7, 1909. 

The following dates are announced 
for the meetings: August 4, Mar- 
shall, Madison Co.; Aug. 7, Burns- 
ville, Yancey Co.; Aug. 10, Bakers- 
ville, Mitchell Co.; Aug. 11, Spruce 
Pine, Mitchell Co.; Aug. 14, Boone, 
Watauga Co.; Aug. 16, Lenoir, Cald- 
well Co.; Aug. 18, Morganton, Burke 
Co.; Aug. 19, Marion, McDowell Co.; 
Aug. 20, Rutherfordton, Rutherford 
Co.; Aug. 23, Hendersonville, Hen- 
derson Co.; Aug. 24, Brevard, Tran- 
sylvania Co.; Aug. 26, Waynesville, 
Haywood Co.; Aug. 27, Webster, 
Jackson Co.; August 30, Franklin, 
Macon Co.; Sept. 1, Bryson City, 
Swain Co.; Sept. 2, Murphy, Chero- 
‘kee Co.; Sept. 4, Columbus, Polk Co. 








Cotton Crop Condition. 


The Crop Reporting Board of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture es- 
timates July 2nd, that the condition 
of the cotton crop on June 25th was 
74.6 per cent of a normal, as com- 
pared with 81.1 on May 25, 1909, 
81.2 on June 25, 1908, 72.0 on June 
25, 1907, and 80.8 the average of 
the past ten years on June 25th. 

Comparisons of conditions, 
States, follow: 


by 


June June 10-yr 


States. 1909 1908 Aver. 
VAPMAG. isch ss 76 92 84 
North Carolina. 75 89 84 
South Carolina. 77 84 81 
WOODED cavibecs FO 83 81 
WIOIIGS. wee ewe! SS 84 85 
Alabama ..... « 64 82 80 
Mississippi .... 61 84 80 
Louisiana ..... 62 80 81 
WEE. cea wih oe 79 80 80 
Arkansas ..... 76 85 81 
Tennessee ..... 80 89 84 
Missouri ...... 83 87 84 
ORMDGMs -< 54... 84 64 82 
United States .. 74.6 81.2 80.8 





How to Live and Work in Hot 
Weather. 


Heat like that of the past few} hi 


days never harms those who avoid 
the lesser risks of food, drink, sleep 
and exposure. For one man who has 
“heat prostration’”’ there are thous- 
ands who suffer loss of strength, 
lose in heart action, suffer from 
nervous overstrain or some upset in 
digestion. These are all liable as a 
result of heat, but they come to 
those who have lowered physical re- 
sistance by some Careless act. In hot 
weather every alcoholic drink has 
its peril. All animal food likely to 
be affected by the heat if kept in 
hot days may bring slight or acute 
poisoning, causing indigestion from 
some one of the many forms pto- 
maineg take. Loss of sleep weakens 
resistance to the heat. Haste and 
hurry will do the same. Steady, con- 
tinuous hard work, physical or men- 
tal, harms no one, provided it is 
carried on within the usual hours, 
under sanitary conditions and with- 
out strain or pressure. But a hot day 
is no time to double up on anything, 
food, drink, work, haste, worry or 
anxiety. Avoid these, do the regular 
job and no more, and a man can do 
as much in hot weather as in cold. 
—Philadelphia Press. 





Large numbers of horses are in- 
jured during the hot days of sum- 
mer. Nine out of ten of these are 
injured neither by the heat nor the 
work; but because they are not in 
proper condition for work. A horse 
that is properly fed and accustomed 
to the work, runs little danger of in- 
jury from heat or reasonable exer- 
tion. It is the soft, grass-fed animal 
that is most generally injured by 
work during hot weather. 








Industrial Christian College 


Can Accomodate 100 New Students. 
Terms: Pay students, $10 per month; work 
students, $25 down and four hours work 
perday. Artesian water. 
JOHN W. TYNDALL, A. B., Pres., 
KINSTON, N.C. 





Aberbeen Angus Cows 
Good Grade, bred to thorough-bred 
bull, for sale. Price very reasonable. 

T. H. SLADE, 
Mclver, N.C. 


EDUGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 








(Other Educational ads on pages 6 and 16.) 











MOUNT PLEASANT 


Collegiate Institute 


A Thoroughly Equipped Secondary 








Scheol for Boys end Young Men. 


Prepares students for the Junior Class 
in leading colleges. One of the two high- 
est schools on the accredited list of the 
State University. College and university- 
trained teachers. Commodious buildings 
on a large, beautiful campus. Soelety 
halis, Library, Reading Room, Athletic 
grounds, Military training for prompt- 


The Bingham School 


Orange County, near 
Mebane, North Carolina 
Established 1793 


A busy and lovable home 
for boys, on Southern Rail- 

3, way, in the country. A 
location famous forsafety, 
health and beauty. Strong 
graduate faculty of Chris- 
tian men, giving constant 
and individual attention. 
# Military discipline, firm 
yet affectionate. Outdocr 
life, with Tennis and_other 
Y vealthful sports Hazing 
é abhorred. Bible, Physical 
culture and fine Penmanship. 

specialties. Full Classical, Commercial, Scien- 













ness, obedience, erect carriage and physi- 
cal development. Expenses very low for 
advantages offered. Illustrated catalogue 
with fu'l information sent upon request. 
Address 


@. F. McALLISTER, Principal 
MOUNT PLEASANT, N. C. 
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_ EAST CAROLINA 
Teachers’ Training School 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
OPENS OCTOBER 5, 1909. 


The Board of Trustees of the East Carolina 
Teachers’ Training School takes great pleas- 
ure in announcing to the public that Prof. 
Robert H. Wright has been chosen president 
of the school, and that a complete corps of 
first-class teachers has been associated with 

im, * 

The school will be opened on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 5, .1909. for the reception of students, and 
the president will be inaugurated on Thurs- 
day, the 7th day of October, 1909, with ap- 
prop: iate ceremonies. 

The buildings, six in number, are new and 
beautiful. They are fully equipped with 
steam heat, water, electric lights, and all 
modern conveniences, including complete 
laundry and refrigerator plants. The sleep- 
ing rooms are furnished with single iron bed- 
steads, first-class mattresses, and other need- 
ful furniture. 

By order of the Board of a East Car- 
olina Teachers’ Training orgy 

J. JOYNER, 


Cha! HRS ex-officio. 
For prospectus containing itemized state- 
ments of expenses and full information about 
the school, apply to President R. H. Wright, 
or Prof. C. W. Wilson, Greenville, N. C. 


OXFORD SEMINARY 
OXFORD, N. C. 
Illustrated Catalogues containing full 
information as to Course of Study, 
Charges, &c., ready for distribution. 

Apply for one one. 
F. P. HOBGOOD, Przxs. 








| healthful conditions, a hapvy h 








tific and Music Courses. Small classes. "Terms 
reasonable. For illustrated catalogue, address 


PRESTON LEWIS CRAY, B.L., Principal, Box 1 7 
y 


LOUISBURG COLLEGE 


An Ideal School for Girls. Fall Term 














Opens Wednesday, September 8, 1909. 


The purpose is to secure for the students 
ome Chria- 
tian influence, a liberal culture and a thor- 
ough education at a moderate cost. Excel- 
lent advantages: for Music, Art, and Elocu- 
tion. Preparatory Department, with special 


care for younger girls. 


NORMAL COURSE, 


Espec'ally prepared for young women fitting 
themse!ves for public and graded school 
work. Ample grounds-for out-door recrea- 
tion and athletics. The marked features of 
this school is its individual care of pupils 
physivally and ge ss 
MRS. M. D. ALLEN, President 

Louisburg, N. C. 





The North Carolina 
College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts 


The State’s college for vocational training. 
Courses in Agriculture and Horticulture; in 
Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing; in Cotton Milling and Dyeing; in Indus- 
trial Chemistry. Why not fit yourself for life 
by taking one of these courses? 

Address 
D. H. HILL, PRESIDENT, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 


“CORRECT ENGLISH” FREE 


Sample lesson will be mailed you upon re- 
quest, showing our simple method of teach- 
ing English, Punctuation, Spelling, Penman- 
ship, etc.. by mail. Prepared by noted edu- 
cator and lecturer, Prof. Julian P. Penning- 
Dg State which course or courses interest- 
ed in. 


Fr-nklin University of Corresponience, Wilson, N. C. 

















FOUNDED 1852 


CO LLEGE 


AN IDEAL CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, THOUGH NOT SECTARIAN. 
HEATHFULLY LOCATED IN THE PIEDMONT SECTION OF N.C., 
ONE OF THE RICHEST CENTERS OF ELUCATION AND CULTURE 
IN THE SOUTH. BEAUTIFUL SCENERY, SALUBRIOUS CLIMATE, 
CLASSICAL, SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY COURSES, HIGH STAND- 
ARDS, EXPERIENCED FACULTY, THOROUGH INSTRUCTION, 
BUILDINGS MODERN AND WELL EQUIPPED WITH STEAM HEAT; 
Y: ACETYLENE LIGHT AND SANITARY APPLIANCES, CO-EDUCATION- 
<+ AL, EXPENSB6 MODERATE. A PERSONAL INTEREST IS TAKEN 
IN EACH STUDENT LOOKING TO THE INCULCATION OF RIGHT 
PRINCIPLES OF CONDUCT AND LIFE COMBINED WITH THOROUGH 
SCHOLARSHIP FOR CATALOGUES AND BOOK OF VIEWS, AD- 
DRESA. 


‘WM. R. WEAVER, AM., 
DEAN. 


NEWTON, N.C, 

















The University of North Carolina, 


17891909, 


SCHOOLS OF LIBERAL ARTS—CIVIL, CHEMICAL, ELECTRICAL, MINING ENGINEERING—LAW—MEDICINE— 
PHARMACY—EDUCATION— GRADUATE. 


Large equipment, Modern Laboratories, New Library with 55,000 volumes. 


of 98 teachers. 


Able Faculty 


Students numbered 786. Thorough instruction, High standard. Healthful 


location. Expenses low for high-grade institution. 


For catalogue and fuller information address 


THE PRESIDENT, 


CHAPEL HILL. N. C, 








the South with hot water heat, 
improvements. 





LITTLETON FEMALE COLLEGE 


One of the most successful and best equipped boarding schools in 


28th annual session will begin Sept. 15, 1909. 
For catalogue address J. M. RHODES, President, Littleton, N. C. 


electric lights and other msdern 
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What Farmers Want to Know. 








Crimson Clover in Corn or Cotton. 


Will it do to sow rye and 
clover in cotton at last plowing 
in July, where cotton has growth 
enough to keep sun from being 
too hot on clover? If so, how 
much seed of each to sow? How 
much inoculated soil should be 
put to an acre? G. 8. 

Duplin Co., N. C. 





(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) - 


The corn or cotton should be culti- 
vated shallow with the cultivator 
as long as you can get through it 
without damage by knocking off ears 
or bolls, and the clover should be 
sown at rate of 15 pounds per acre 
while the soil is fresh, so that the 
next shower will cover it. If clover 
has never been grown on the land, 
it will be well to inoculate it with 
soil from a clover field, using about 
a barrel per acre. 





Wilt of Tomatoes and Melons. 


Please tell me why tomatoes 
and watermelons die when they 
are growing nicely? Mine are 
dying very badly; they look fine 
until they begin to wilt and pret- 
ty soon are dead. I have exam- 
ined them and can find no cause. 

R. F. L. 

New Hanover Co., N. C. 





(Answer by Prof. W. F.. Massey.) 


Your tomatoes and watermelons 
are suffering from the Southern 
blight or wilt disease, caused by bac- 
teria that infest the soil. There is 
no remedy for it but to avoid in- 
fested soil. It is a possible that you 
may breed resistant plants by saving 
seed from plants that thrive while 
others die around them, but I would 
never plant tomatoes, egg plants, wa- 
termelons or. potatoes on land that I 
knew to be infested with these bacte- 
ria. In my experiments at Raleigh 
I found that liming the land would 
to some extent check the disease tem- 
porarily. The same disease is com- 
mon at Raleigh and southward but 
has not been found north of North 
Carolina, though very troublesome to 
tomato growers in Florida. 





What to Sow for Winter Pasture. 


I have a piece of hill land, 
sandy, with clay subsoil, but 
‘sand has mostly washed off and 
left clay. Now I want to plant 
in something for cover crop dur- 
ing winter to turn under in the 
spring for corn. Land is in cot- 
ton now. Would like to have 
you suggest something I could 
sow at last plowing of cotton, 
say August 1st, and yet give me 
best results, and something that 
would not injure stock of any 
kind, as I expect to pasture it 
during the winter. H. A. J: 

Choctaw Co., Ala. 





Editorial Answer.—Unless soil can 
be obtained from a field where crim- 
son clover has grown successfully, 
for inoculating the soil of this field, 
we would not advise the sowing of 
crimson clover on a larger area than 
say one acre. On the remainder of 
the field we would advise sowing rye 
immediately after the first picking 
of cotton, and harrowing it in. 

Of course, the rye is not as goed a 
crop for soil-improvement as crim- 
son clover, but it will afford as good 
a cover crop and probably afford 
more grazing during the fall and 
winter. The crimson clover would 





furnisa better feed in the spring, but 
the danger of failure with crimson 
clover is so great unless the soil is 
inoculated that we do not advise its 
use on a large acreage until inocu- 
lated soil can be conveniently had 
for inoculating the land that has not 
successfully grown the crop. 

In pasturing clay land during the 
winter, care should be taken to keep 
the stock off it when too wet. 





Raw Ground Phosphate Rock. 


Please give me some informa- 
tion regarding “raw ground 
phosphate rock.” Will it take 
the place of acid phosphate, and + 
how would be the best way to 
apply it, and how soon does it 
become available? 

F. D. P. 

(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

The pulverized rock or ‘“‘floats,” is 
a good article in which to get phos- 
phoric acid, but unless it is used 
with a large amount of humus in 
the soil, or mixed in stable manure, 
it is slow in coming into use. On 
thin land deficient in vegetable mat- 
ter you had better use acid phos- 
phate for immediate results. At the 
Ohio Station they found that 40 
pounds of the floats added to a ton 
of manure nearly trebled the in- 
crease in the crop over that made 
by a ton of manure without it. I 
believe it is valuable when properly 
used. 





Crops and Conditiong in Pitt County. 


Messrs Editors: We have had a 
superabundance of rain and a pleth- 
ora of cloudy days since April ist. 
Cotton is the poorest that I ever re- 
member to have seen. Some fields are 
almost a total failure as the cotton 
has died from the sucking of the lice 
upon its roots. 

Tobacco that has not been drown- 
ed is looking fine.. About 5 per cent 
of the farmers are curing this week, 
which is about two weeks earlier 
than we usually cure. 

There is more really fine corn in 
thig vicinity than there has been in 6 
years at least, and I do not think I 
would miss it much if I said forty. 

Our people have sown more peas 
than for several years. The Progres- 
sive Farmer’s persistence in advocat- 
ing the liberal planting of peas is 
bringing forth fruit. They have in- 
creased their acreage in peanuts and 
sweet potatoes and more attention is 
being paid to hog raising. In fact 
we are striving in several ways to get 
that $500 more a year. 

A word as to laying-by corn.. 
lay-by early for several reasons: 

1. Those who raise tobacco, and 
practically all raise it, have their 
time all pre-empted by that tyrant. 
After July 1st we are so busy with 
the tobacco crop that we can spare 
no one to plow corn. 

2. It is so hot in corn during July 
that it is a hardship upon man and 
beast to plow corn. 

3. We break down more or less 
every time corn is plowed, and we do 
not think we can profitably plow 
corn after it begins to silk and 
tassel, 

4. We wish to have some vegeta- 
tion as a cover during the fall and 


REDUCED PRICES. 


For.a limited time we are going to offer 


MOWERS 


at a very close price for the purpose 2f adver- 
tising. « Write us for catalogue and prices, 5 


a PETTY-REID CO., Greensboro, N.C. 


We 








winter and, as we have not become | 
habituated to sowing rye or crimson 
closer for this purpose, we have to 
rely upon the spontaneous growth 
which springs up after we cease 
plowing. 


5. If our corn has had the proper 








treatment up to July ist, we think in 
an average season we can more prof- 
itably spend our time than plowing 
corn, especially as some, if they plow 
at all, plow 5 or 6 inches deep. 

A. J. MOYE. 


Pitt Co., N. C. 














Top Dress Cotton and Corn 








Mr. Clarence H. Poe, Editor, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


ance of using High Grade Fertiliz< 


ton and Corn. 
grades of goods made especially fo 


These brands as you will see run 


the higher grade. 


will bring out a poor or sickly look 


goods. 
dering direct from this office. 
immediately. 


We 


Very truly yours, 





Dear Sir :—We wish to impress upon your readers the great import- 


time the demand is for a fertilizer to be used for Top Dressing Cot- 
In order to meet this demand we are offering two 


V. C. C. Co.’s 10 per ct. Top Dresser—4-10-4 


(Extra High Grade) 


V. C. €. Co.’s High Grade Top Dresser—4- 72-2: 


monia and the other 74% ammonia—we make two grades for the rea- 
son that some crops may be more backward than others, and require 
Both are made with Nitrate of Soda as the source 
of ammonia, and when applied at the rate of 100 to 200 lbs. per acre 


than pay for the expense and trouble with the increased yield. 
We have notified all of our agents of these two brands, and your 


readers can procure same from any agent handling this Company’s 
If the agent hasn’t a stock on hand, he can get them by or- 


The farmers of the South owe it to themselves and their families 
to get the best possible yields in return for the their money and 
labor and by using one of the above brands of top dresser they are 
making a tremendous stride in the right direction. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CO., 
Ll. A. Carr, MGR. N. C. SaLEs Division, 
Durham, North Carolina. 


ers judiciously. At this particular 


r this purpose, namely :— 


very high in ammonia, one 10% am- 


” 


ing stand wonderfully, and more 


are prepared to ship the goods 
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HOW ABOUT YOUR 
COTTON SEED? 


ou haul them to the depot, sell them at ten 
teen dollars per ton, buy the meal at twen 
ped be 


ton and od away your ali 
Why not make your meal and hulls at 








Takes all the Gold Medals Everywhere Exhibited. 





Gold Medal Jamestown Exposition, 
First Prize North Carolina State Fair, 
First Prize wherever shown. 


Makes the Finest Meal of Any Mill on the Market. 


Every farmer who has a gasolene engine 
or any kind of power ought to have one. 
The only portable mill on the market that 
will clean, sift and sack the meal and make 
the finest br meal to be had, while as 
good’as any other mill for coarser feed. 

Write to-day for full information to 


W, C. MEADOWS MILL CO., 
Boz F, : : : : Poor’s Knob, N. C.%= 
Or to INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO., Charlotte, 


N. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; Richmond, .Va.; 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Warranted Best 
Force Feed 
Fertilizer 
Drill 
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y to fill, The 


"SPANGLER DRILL 


in or fertilizes evenly, either u 
rite for free Catalogue which w 


drill. 
SPANGLER MFG. CO., 508 ‘Queen St., York,Pa. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 
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Established in 1894. The aim of the school is clearly set forth by ite 


MOTTO: “Thorough instruction under positively Christian influences at the lowest 
¢ possible cost.” 


Theschool was established by the Methodist Church, not to make money, but to furnish 

a place where girls ean be given thorough training in body, mind, and heart at a moderate 
cost. The object has been +o fully carried out that asa 

RESULT: Itis to-day, with its faculty of 32, its boarding patronage of 300, and its 

. building and grounds, worth $140,000 


THE LF ADING TRAINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN VIRGINIA. 


pays all charges for the year, including the table board, room, lights, steam 
heat, laundry, medical attention, physical culture, and tuition in 2"! subjects 
except music andelocution. Apply for catalogue and application b!ank to 


REV. JAMES CANNON. JR., M. A., Principal, Blackstone. Va 











All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘‘ Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 




















1837, Guilford College. 


For Both Men and Women. 


Courses in Mathematics, Ancient and Modern Languages, History, Eng- 
lish Literature, Philosophy and the Natural Sciences. 


DEPARTMENTS IN BIBLE STUDY AND MUSIC. 


Noted for thorough instruction, high moral tone, and homelike surroundings. 
Located in the healthful Piedmont section of North Carolina. Fall term will begin 


September 7th. For catalog, address 
L. L. HOBBS, President, 
GUILFORD COLLEGE, North Carolina. 


1909. 








enough, 











MEREDITH COLLEGE 


(Formerly Baptist University for Women.) 


Among the Foremost Colleges for Women in the South. 
Situated in the Center of Raleigh. -t Four Distinet Schools. 
I. SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, including English, Mathematics, Ancient and 


Modern Languages, History, Science, Philosophy, Bible and Education. Training School of 


eight grades for obseryation and practice. Twelve teachers. 
I. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, including, Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin and Voice. 12 teachers 
Ill. SCHOOL OF ART, including Oil Painting, Decoration and Design. Two teachers. — 
IV. SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. Two teachers, ‘ 


Club, in which by about three quarters of an hour of daily domestic 
save $45.00-to $50.00 per session. service students 
Preparatory Department with eight teachers. . 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 1, 1909. 
For catalogue and other information, address 


R. T. VANN, President, Raleigh, N.C. 





Beyond the Blue Ridge lies 


Fair Weather and Foul. 


“dl PEAK NAUGHT, move not, but listen, the sky is full of gold; 
i No ripple on the river, no stir in field or fold; 
aS) All gleams but naught doth glisten, save the far off unseen sea. 


Forget days past, heartbroken, put all thy memory by! 
No grief on the green hill-side, no pity in the sky; 
Joy that may not be spoken fills mead and flower and tree. 


Look not, they will not heed thee; speak not, they will not hear; 
Pray not, they have no bounty; curse not, they may not fear; 
Cower down, they will not heed thee; long-lived the world shall be. 


Hang down thine head and hearken, for the bright eve mocks thee still; 
Night trippeth on the twilight, but the summer hath no will 
For woes of thine to darken, and ths moon hath left the sea. 


Hope not to tell thy story in. the rest of gray-eyed morn, 
In the dawn grown gray and rainy, for the thrush, ere day is born, 
Shall be singing to the glory of the day-star mocking thee. 


Be silent, worn and weary, till this tyranny is past, 
For the summer joy shall darken, and the wind wail low at last, 
And the drifting rack, and dreary, shall be kind to hear and see. 


Thou shalt remember sorrow, thou shalt tell all thy tale 
When the rain fills up the valley, and the trees amid their wail 
Think far beyond to-morrow, and the sun that yet shall be. 


Hill-side and vineyard hidden, and the river running rough 
Toward the flood that meets the Northlands, shall be rest for thee 


For thy tears to fall unbidden, for thy memory to go free. 
Rest, then, when all moans round thee, and no fair sun-litten lie 


Maketh light of sorrow, underneath a brazen sky! 
And the *tuneful woe hath found thee, over land and over sea. 


—wWilliam Morris. 








Built. 


= 7 N THE rational treatment of 
v5 pulmonary troubles in recent 
years, fresh air plays an im- 
portant part. Consumptives and 
other sufferers have .been greatly 
benefited by open air treatment and 
the radical change in the methods of 
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the country. Five buildings. Spilman Home for girls, Treat Dormitory for Boys. 
penses $80 to $130. Mars Hill satisfies. FALL 
See our catalogue and “College Quarterly.” Addr 


R. L. MOORE, President, Mars Hill, N. C. 


EACE INSTITUTE raisivionen Bee 


AN ideal Christian HomeSchool. Preparatory and Collegiate cous -es. Ast, 
Expression, Physical Culture, Pedagogy, Business, etc. Conservatory 0 
Music. High standard maintained by large staff of experienced, college 

trained instructors. Takes only ninety boarders and teaches the individual. 

Unsurpassed health record. Brick buildings. Steam heat. Excellent table 
> Large eee Park-likecampus. Concerts, lectures, tennis, basket 
© ball, Write for our catalog beforeselecting thecollege for your daughter. 

HENRY JEROME STOCKARD, A. M., Pres., Raleigh, N. C. 
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under sixteen years of age who 
desire to be something more than 
ordinary ‘‘hands’’; who want to 
earn more than wages gener- 
ally paid to ‘‘hands’’—to come We also teach 
to the Agricultural & Mechani- 
cal College for the Colored 


Special Offers of the Leading 


Study Circular. 


Mexico. Invigorating climate. In N 
All ex- ow, 
TERM Lod wks.) OPENS AUGUST 11, 1909. 


BUSINESS When you think of going to ing the certain penalty. 
school, write for Catalogue and| may as well realize the fact that dis- 
Shorthand Schools. ading Business oa ease and ill health are largely the re- 
COLLEGE, Raleigh,N. C., or Charlotte, N. C. 
Penmanship. ete. meng ag both, and not a mysterious visitation 


future outlook extremely hopeful. 
the writer must hasten to 
say that he is not a consumptive, 
and has never been afraid of con- 
tracting the disease, but nevertheless 
has always believed firmly in the 
health religion of fresh air in 
abundance. Thinking along these 
lines, one day something more than 
a year ago, the conclusion was reach- 
ed that if sleeping out of doors was 
good for a sick man, it was good for 
a well one, if it would help to cure 
a sick man, it should go a long way 
toward keeping a well one in good 
health. In fact, I have always be- 
lieved more in prevention than it 
cure, more in keeping well than in 
transgressing nature’s laws and pay- 
For we 


sult of carelessness or ignorance, or 


as has so often been supposed. 





Race and there prepare them- 
selves to be skilled mechanics, 
intelligent farmers, well quali- 
fiedteachers. Graduates earn- 
ing from $3000 to $150.00 per 


For FREE Tuition or for cata- 
log, write President J. B. Dudley, 
A. & M. College, Greensboro, N. C. 
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W. T. WHITSETT, Ph. D., Whitsett,{N. C. 














x enero. line of reasoning was correct, why 
giudonta Zia reer. there was nothing to do but for the 
oe weal Tenenian or whole family to sleep out of doors. 
for Life. In Health and 


dent receives careful 


After satisfying myself that the 


month. Board, Lodging and Seholarship unexeetied Windows had always been a4 en 
Tuition, $7.00 per month. Fall Wide patronage. Vey|in the sleeping rooms, ut is 
Term begins September 1, 1909. Reasonable Rates. Each Stu-| never seemed entirely satisfactory 


attention.|and drafts of cold air were always 
For beautiful catalog, 


objectionable. And as we found out 








afterward, there is as much differ-! 


Sleeping Out of Doors. 





Not a Dangerous and Unpleasant, But a Healthful and Delight- 
ful Way to Sleep—How an ‘Ou tdoor”’ 


Sleeping Room Was 





By Prof. H. Harold Hume. 


ence between the breathing of an un- 
limited supply of fresh air out of 
doors and using the portion which 
comes in through an open window as 
there is between bathing in a bath 
tub and trying to take a bath in a 
wash basin. 


The Unreasonable Fear of Night Air. 


But the bugaboo of night air! 
What ghosts of trouble it called up 
in the minds of kindly friends! The 
night air was bad! damp! foggy! 
Rheumatism, malaria and other 
things were bound to follow from 
the foolhardy practice of sleeping 
out of doors. The bedding would 
get damp, and well, it would only be 
by the rarest good fortune, that a 
whole chain of ills would not be 
forthcoming. Somehow or other, 
the bad night air idea didn’t carry 
much weight. If night air is bad, 
why do we have night any way? It 
is the only kind of air procurable at 
that time of day and it occurred to 
me that plenty of it, pure and fresh, 
was better than a limited quantity, 
breathed and re-breathed and charg- 
ed with impurities from the lungs of 
sleepers. So I’d try it anyway. 
The better half of the family and the 
two boys had gone away for the 
summer. 


The Outdoor Sleeping Room. 


As in the case of most houses, 
there was no special provision for 
outdoor sleeping, but there was 
a good wide porch on the east side 
that could be used. Two windows on 
this porch opened into the room we 
had used as a bed room. These 
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could temporarily be used as doors, 
and in fact, they have served that 
purpose ever since. A portion of 
this veranda was put into use. A 
wall or wainscoting was put up along 
the north end of the. porch and on 
the east, three feet, nine inches high, 
and a partition two feet, nine inches 
high was put in on the south to di- 
vide the room from the remainder 
of the porch. The particular height 
on the north and east was selected 
because one strip of wire netting, 
a yard wide, would just fill in the 
space between the wainscoting and 
the plate supporting the roof of the 
veranda, The reason for leaving the 
partition lower on the south, was to 
allow plenty of air when the room 
might have to be closed on the north 
and east in case of rain. At such 
times no rain could enter at the 
south, and this end could be left 
open right up to the roof of the 
veranda. The space above the south 
partition was enclosed with wire 
netting up to the roof. 


Since the veranda was so narrow 
and the beds so nearly filled the 
space from front to back, something 
was needed to keep the rain from 
blowing in on windy nights and days. 
Four heavy tin rollers, such as are 
used for large window shades, were 
purchased, and sufficient eight ounce 
duck for curtains. These were put 
up on the outside on the north and 
east, and on the inside on the south, 
the purpose of the south curtain be- 
ing to give a little more seclusion. 
To keep the curtains in shape and to 
have them run true when being pull- 
ed down or rolled up, and to prevent 
their flapping in the wind, an eye- 
screw was put in each end of the 
wooded strip at the bottom. Through 
this a wire was run, and fastened 
above and below. To pull the cur- 
tains down from the inside, a cord 
was attached at the center and pass- 
ed to the inside through a small hole 
in the wainscoting, The whole plan 
worked out very well, and I do not 
think, just now, of any improve- 
ment in the outfit. 


Not An Expensive Plan. 


The cost of materials and labor 
was as follows: 


DiADOR So cia ca otic sa vlc premeerertee $ 3.75 
EN BOR 56 sshd: oa ota ae 6a te 4.00 
PRE Salo icp x oie eee ec ee .25 
POOR iacio Sic. ate areeee Shes Bas 5.00 
ie oa aoe Phes 0 ykca Be BRED 3.00 
Wire Netti. iG wok Se 5.25 
Paint and painting ......... 1.50 
Express and freight on mate- 

WARIS. 35 o5u « ccslasreckan 6 greece ere 1.50 

Gta ST 255 2 'o. ree atats nears $24.25 


The best quality of galvanized 
wire netting, 16-mesh, was used as 
the ordinary grades do not last long, 
particularly in the damp _ Floridia 
summer climate. The room measur- 
ed 7%x15 feet, just space enough 
for the four beds. 


Equipment for Sleeping Out of Doors 


During the summer of 1908, I 
slept out of doors all the time I was 
at home and when away, much re- 
gretted the fact that I couldn’t do 
so. In October, the family returned 
and in the meantime the necessary 
furniture and bedding was secured. 
The cribs which the boys had used 
indoors were moved out, and two or- 
dinary spring cots were added for 
the older people. Plush-lined rubber 
carriage robes for the cots and one 
of the cribs were secured. The cost 
of these items was as follows: 


Two cots and mattresses ....$ 8.00 
Three carriage robes .. .... 9.00 
ORME <0 avai al bei ar ear rdw cleus & $17.00 


The lined rubber carriage robes 
proved just the thing. They added 
greatly to the warmth and kept out 
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outdoor exercise unpleasant, 


and sweetness and gladness 


a distance in the country. 





The Outdoor Season. 


says, and as we believe it is, it is certainly good to spend 
as much as possible of the day in the open air, This 
is the season for picnics and outdoor excursions of all kinds, 
the season to make long visits, starting early in the morning 
and coming back late in the evening. The season for litile trips 
beginning just as the sun is setting and ending two or three 
hours later, returning home by the moonlight or starlight. The 
mid-day sunshine may be so hot as to make almost any sort of 


Um F IT IS good to sleep outdoors now, as Prof. Hume 


the late evening hours the air is sweet, wholesome and refresh- 
ing, and has in it an almost irresistible lure to every one who 
has any appreciation of nature and of the freedom which comes 
from the companionship of the great, friendly world outside. 
Too many housekeepers make the summer a time of al- 
most slavish indoor labor and fail to enter into any association 
with or even to see with any real appreciation all the beauty 
which wait for them beyond 
every wall of the narrow rooms in which they confine them- 
selves. There is much to do now for every one on the farm, 
especially for the housekeeper, who is burdened not only with 
her everyday cares, but with much preparation for the coming 
winter; but for all that, it will pay even the busiest to find 
some time to get out into the fields in the evening, to take a 
drive through the woods now and then, to go out picnicing or 
fishing or boating, or to pay all-day visits to friends who live at 


There is enough of labor and confinement at the best, but 
this labor and confinement need not be made drudgery. If one 
mingles with it the joy which comes from the freedom of out- 
door life—joy which should belong especially to us who live on 
the farm,—the summer work may be varied with so many de- 
lightful changes and refreshing pleasureg that the whole sea- 
son will be one of enjoyment as well as one of accomplishment, 
and instead of being fagged out at the end of the summer, the 
housekeeper will be able to look back, not only to work well 
done, but to a season so spent that it leaves her healthy, buoy- 
ant and with a fresh store of happy memories. 


but in the early morning and 


put in the fireless cooker for one 
hour. Serve with any desired 
sauce.—Farmer’s Voice. 











Do You 
Know It 
Requires 4 
‘To 6 Years 


to build a Stieff or Shaw piano, 
from the time we place the lumber- 
in our lumber ya'ds until the piano 
is finished? We air-dry al our 
lumber, and that is one reason why 
our pianos are so thoroughly good. 


The Lumber 


in about two-thirds of the pianos 
made is in virgin forests less than 
twelve months before they are fin- 
ished ready to sell. They are made 
out of kiln-dried lumber, and this 
is the principal reason they will 
not stand, and are so unsatisfactory 
_after a few years. One piano ina 
lifetime is enough, and if that pi- 
ano is a Stieff it will. 


WRITE TODAY. 











Chas. M. Stieff 














the dampness. However, a piece of 
ordinary oilcloth would serve as a 
protection against the dew-laden air, 
though it is a fact that nearly all 
the dew is caught on the wire net- 
ting. 

In the way of bedding, good, light 
eiderdown and woolen blankets are 
necessary. Instead of sheets, shaker 
flannel blankets are excellent. A 
point which must not be overlooked, 
is that one’s bed becomes chilled by 
the cold air passing through the 
mattress. We found the best plan to 
prevent this was to spread a sheet 
of good stout wrapping paper over 
the springs, under the mattress. The 
rustling of the paper when one turns 
over soon wears away with use. 

The writer’s bald head, a great in- 
convenience because of flies in sum- 
mer and drafts in winter, gave 
some trouble. It got cold on top and 
there wasn’t any help for it, until a 
pocket handkerchief, knotted at the 
four corners and slipped on as a 
night-cap, solved the problem. 

On very cold nights, eiderdown 
bed shoes, sweaters and hot water 
bottles were found to add greatly to 
our comfort. For ordinary winter 
nights, we found woolen suits and 
outing flannel night wear necessary. 
Getting thoroughly warmed before 
turning in, was also found to be a 
wise thing to do. 


Open Air Sleep Delightful and Re- 
freshing. 


The idea in the minds of most peo- 
rle that to sleep out of doors one 
must put up with a great deal of 
hardship, is far from the truth. We 
have been comfortable every night 
out of doors. I am convinced that 
the greater amount of pure air taken 
into the lungs helps to keep the body 
warmer than if impure air is breath- 
ed. The temperature on the veran- 
da has been as low as 18 degrees, and 
on cold nights everybody slept longer 
and more soundly than on warmer 
ones. One could just as comfortably 
sleep out of doors at zero tempera- 
ture or lower, if properly provided 





with clothing and covering. We were 
afraid at first that we could not keep 
the little chap, three years old, warm 
out of doors, ag he was always a 
restless sleeper. Since going out- 
side he sleeps, without even turning 
over, from 7.30 p. m. to 6 a. m. 
The principal sufferer from our 
outdoor sleeping has been the doc- 
tor. There have been no doctor’s 
bills since. It looked like needless 
expense to spend so much to fix the 
place to sleep when we already had a 
good room, but it has paid. Once 
the boys had colds. They caught 
them—a plain case of contagion. In 
other winters when they contracted 
colds, we were fortunate in getting 
them cleared up in three or four 


ETS eT 
weeks. This time, they lasted threes MO ’ 
OER ME 


days, and light, at that. They disap- 
peared as though by magic. The 
principal gainers from the new ar- 
rangement are ourselves, the grocer 
and the butcher. Such appetites! 
Well, I’d rather pay the grocer than 
the doctor, and one feels the joy of 
living and being able to accomplish 
his daily portion of toil. 





Fireless Cooker Recipes.. 


White Stock.—To a four pound 
knuckle of veal add two quarts of 
cold water, two stalks of celery, one 
onion, a half teaspoonful of pepper 
corns, a tablespoonful of salt and a 
blade of mace. Boil on the range 
for fifteen minutes, remove to the 
cooker for seven—or eight hours. 


‘Strain. This stock is the foundation 


of many soups. 

New Beets—Wasbh clean and cut 
off the tops for greens. Cover the 
beets with plenty of water and boil 
for ten minutes until thoroughly hot 
to the center. Leave in the fireless 
cooker for five hours. 

Bread Pudding—Soak a half pint 
of stale bread crumbs in a pint of 
milk for one hour. Add a beaten 


,e8s, a quarter of a teaspoonful of 


salt and one tablespoonful of sugar. 
Put on the fire, allow it to heat to 
165 degrees, stirring constantly, and 
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WE will positively make » good tl the loss sustained by any 

subscriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in our columns on the part of any vertiser who 
proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean 
pak. bf try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 


t} Mills’; it should be ‘John W. Mills’ ’”’; 


bor which we might have avoided that it is hard 
for us to get out of the habit. We must get 
out, however, and get down to genuine farming. 

If your soil needs humus—as most Southern 
soils do—get it by the growing of leguminous 
crops and the feeding of live stock; don’t go to 
playing about, filling furrows with corn stalks 
and making beds over them, doing a lot of need- 
less work and merely returning to the soil a small 
part of what has been taken from it. The hope 
of the farmer lies not in a few new quack meth- 
ods and spectacular discoveries, but in the old 
fundamentals of genuine, all-round “good farm- 
ing.” 





Always Write Your Name Plainly. 


js; OR JUST ONE MOMENT please turn to the 
Vy) | first page of The Progressive Farmer, look 

on the little yellow label tag, and see if 
your name is printed exactly right. If not, drop 
us a postal and say, “You have my name ‘John R. 
or, ‘You 


houses and their fa panes but An any pase of ac sctually have it ‘Robert H. Brame’; it should be ‘Robt. H. 
fraudulent dealing. we w te 60 na Papers ine Fe Broome.’” Now, while the dull summer season 


ted. The condition of this 

that the claim for loss shall be repo: to us within one 

month after the advertisement appears in our paper, and 

that the subscriber must ge when writing each advertiser: 
“Tam writing you as an vertiser in The Progressive Far- 

mer, 44 guarantees the reliability ofall advertisers that 

it ca: 


Average Weekly Circulation First Half 1909, 44 520. 











Educational Edition July 29. 


Uy By HE JULY 29th issue of The Progressive 
he Ss Farmer will be an Educational Special 

with notable articles from State Superin- 
tendents Joyner of North Carolina, Eggleston of 
Virginia, Swearingen of South Carolina, Dr. F. L. 
Stevens, Dr. D. N. Barrow, Mr. W. F. Marshall, 
Mrs. Charles D. McIver as well as from our farm- 
er readers and their wives. Whatever idea you 
have in mind about our country schools, or about 
any phase of education affecting the farmer, we 
shall be glad to have. 

We should especially like to have reports of ex- 
periences with local taxation, cOnsOlidation of 
districts, rural high schools, teaching agriculture, 
cte., etc., either from country teachers or farm- 
ers. Write us how these things have helped your 
community and how they were brought about. 





Humus and How to Get It. 


E HAD A LETTER the other day from a 
reader who wished to tell other readers 
how to raise corn. His prescription was 
short and simple: Put corn stalks or green pine 
boughs in a furrow, bed on this furrow and plant 
the corn. 

Now, this man had really found out one im- 
portant fact—that his soil sadly needs humus; 
but he had not found out how to get that humus. 
Imagine a man puééing pine boughs or corn stalks 
along all the rows in a twenty-acre corn field, 
and thinking that he was doing profitable work! 

“It is just such wasteful and laborious “fiddling” 
about and “making believe” at farming that ails 
the South to-day. What that man wants to do is 
to sow his corn land in cowpeas and then put in 
some winter-growing crop. Then the next season 
he can grow peas or soy beans, or peanuts or even 
sweet potatoes on it, sow it in crimson clover, 
plow, the clover under and thereby add more hu- 
mus and more nitrogen’ to his soil in two years 
than he would get in a lifetime of monkeying 
with corn stalks and pine boughs. 

Those corn stalks have a considerable feeding 
value if properly handled, and the manure they 
would make would be worth more than the stalks 
bedded in the rows as he describes. Yet he evi- 
dently thought his plan good for the soil. We 
must count the cest of our labor in counting the 
cost of a crop. 

We have been doing so much unprofitable la- 


WAT 
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Eve Y)) 





is.on, we have plenty of time for correcting all 
such errors, and we should like to get them all 
corrected. Also if there is any error in your la- 
bel date, tells us about it right now and don’t 
wait till we ask for your renewal and then get 
mad. Especially if you are getting two papers 
do we wish you to notify us immediately; give 
us the names and dates exactly as they appear on 
bOth labels and tell us how you think the error 
occurred. 

And all this leads to another point: When 
writing us—or anybody else—always write your 
name very, very plainly. Perhaps half the errors 
in our subscription department come from the 
failure of subscribers to write their names plain- 
ly. Any ordinary English word, if indistinct, we 
may guess at from the context and with the help 
of the dictionary, but we have no way of guessing 
a@ man’s surname or initials, nor any dictionary 
of surnames to help us out, nor any context to 
illuminate our darkness. Unless you are going 
to write carefully, better print your name. And 
when you send in other people’s names, of course, 
the same rules apply. People sometimes send us 
lists of subscribers so carelessly written that our 
clerks cannot read them, and then we are blamed 
for the trouble that inevitably results. 

Write the rest of your letter as carelessly as 
you please, but always make names and addresses 
so plain that he who runs may read. 





An unprogressive merchant may do much to 
hold back the progress of the community. Every 
merchant having dealings with farmers ought to 
read a farm paper and get in line with the pro- 
gressive movements in agriculture. The mer- 
chant ought to know all about the uses of up-to- 
date implements and machinery. A Georgia far- 
mer was telling us the other day of his merchant 
who objected to ordering any two-horse plows 
except to supply advance purchases. “Buy a 
half-dozen, and if you do not tell them I will take 
them off your hands,” said the farmer. Then, al- 
though some of the moss-backed farmers insist- 
ed that it was ‘‘ruining the land,” other farmers 
became convinced of the good qualities of the 
two-horse plow and the merchant had calls for 
fifteen instead of the half-dozen he had ordered. 





One of the best signs of the times in the South 
is the growing interest in the extermination of 
the cattle tick. Wherever the tick is extermi- 
nated from any given territory, cattle prices ad- 
vance, and stock-raising, with all its tremendous 
possibilities for profit-making and soil-building, 
becomes possible. Whenever the fight against the 
tick is in progress, we hope our readers will be 
among the foremost in helping it along. 





Editorial Notes. 


y By AKE A MEMORANDUM book with you to 
as your farmers’ institute. Jot down before- 

hand any questions or problems you wish 
to bring up for discussion; and when the day 
comes have your pencil and note-book ready to 
make memoranda of the facts, suggestions, 
recipes, formulas, etc., that you ought to have for 
future reference. If you do not carry a note- 
book, you may regret it. 


& 
All who have seed corn patches should go 


through them now, before the pollen ripens, and 
de-tassel all barren and imperfect stalks and all 
that do not approach the type desired. Only in 
this way can a strain with any uniformity be 
bred up. Next week Professor Massey will give, in 
an interesting paper on ‘‘The Parentage of Your 
Corn,” some of the principles which should guide 
in the selection of corn for seed. The time to 
make this selection, too, is from now on till gath- 
ering time, not next spring at planting time. 


& 

Nearly every graduate of an agricultural col- 
lege finds one or more positions waiting for him 
offering $100 a month or more at the very begin- 
ning. Agricultural Department work, Experi- 
ment Station work, agricultural high school work, 
all need more men, while the demands for thor- 
oughly equipped farm managers is constantly on 
the increase. For probably no other class of col- 
lege graduates is there such a demand as for the 
agricultural graduate. 





a 
No one who really wishes to get the most out of 
his farming can afford to neglect the farmers’ in- 
stitutes. Last week we had a list of the meetings 
to be held in North Carolina; this week Dr. But- 
ler tells how the farmers may get the most and 


make the most out of them, and next week Pro- 


fessor Massey will tell, from his years of insti- 
tute work, what makes an institute a success or 
a failure. 

& 

If you wish any kind of position as farm 
manager, dairyman, orchardist, stockman, over- 
seer, or what not, an advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer will put you in touch with some 
one who needs your services. Or if you need to 
employ .some one, a Progressive Farmer ad. will 
find you an applicant for the position. Keep this 


in mind. 
& 
There are some fireless cooker recipes on page 


7. Of course you read the explicit directions in 
last week’s paper for making one of these labor- 
saving and comfort-bringing cookers; and we are 
going, week by week, to give additional details 
about their construction and use. There should 
be hundreds of them in use for every one there is 
now. 


& 

It is a good time to eat a little less meat than 
you usually do. There is no excuse for any farm- 
er not having a great and appetizing variety of 
vegetables at this time of year, and they are both 
cheaper and more healthful, especially fm sum- 
ner, than meat. And of course, the orchard 
should supply peaches and apples in abundance. 


& 

The Spartanburg Journal is pushing the Torrens 
System in South Carolina. Governor Kitchin has 
appointed a Commission to investigate the sub- 
ject and make a report to the next General As- 
sembly of North Carolina. Every State should 
have the Torrens System and farmers should push 


the idea. 
s&s 
Our long-promised illustrated article on ‘‘Hook- 


worm Disease: How to Detect It and How to 
Treat It,” written especially for The Progressive 
Farmer by the discoverer, Dr. Charles W. Stiles, 
will appear in the next two issues of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. Look out for it. 
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“What's The News?” 


The Tariff Bill Passes. 


UST BEFORE MIDNIGHT last Thursday 
| night the Aldrich tariff bill passed the 
Senate by a vote of 45 to 34, one Demo- 
crat, McEnery, of Louisiana, voting for it, and 
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ten Republicans from the Middle West voting " 


against it. 

The passage of this bill, if it be signed by Pres- 
ident Taft, will be regarded as the end of the 
Roosevelt era in Republican politics and the defi- 
nite return of control to the “predatory inter- 
ests.” It is “party perfidy and dishonor” as 
shameless as any for which Mr. Cleveland rebuk- 
ed his own organization fifteen years ago, and 
Mr. Taft can only keep the respect of the country 
by vetoing a measure which gives the lie to his 


’ pledges of a ‘downward’ revision of the tariff 


in the interests of the people. He declared. that 
the Dingley rates were excessive, and yet the Sen- 
ate bill as first presented (and it is even worse 
now) left the duties unchanged on 75% per cent 
of our imports, increased the duties on 15 per 
cent, and decréased them on only 9% per cent. On 
$97 worth of ordinary clothing it is shown that 
the Dingley bill imposed duties of $32.12, the 
new House bill $32.26, and the new Senate bill 
$32.05. The New York Outlook exposes the fal- 
lacy of the Finance Committee’s claim that it; 
made ‘400 decreases in schedules and only 40 
increases’: it is very much as if your merchant 
offered you a 10 per cent decrease on soda, salt, 
and pepper but a 10 per cent increase on plows, 
cloth, and shoes. As the Outlook says: 


“The decreases generally affect minor im- 
ports. The increases are on important items. 
Thus, in the linen schedule there are 172 
reductions and only one increase. But the 
reductions are chiefly on numerous varieties 
of threads and twine, on which the imports 
range from $2 to $500 a year. Altogether 
they affect imports valued slightly in excess 
of $600,000. The single increase is on wo- 
ven fabrics, of which $5,000,000 worth were 
imported in 1907. The average decrease 
was 16 per cent. The single increase was 27 
per cent. Here is real revision upward, 
where a person glancing at the figures would 
naturally infer that there had been revision 
downward.”’ 

es 


The Tobacco and Cotton Schedules. 


7 | ENATOR BRADLEY, of Kentucky, forced 
iS a@ provision through the Senate (and it 


wili probably pass the Conference Commit- 
tee) removing all restrictions on the sale of tobac- 
co in the hand. Under the present law, the farm- 
er may sell, but the man who buys from the 
farmer is taxed six cents a pound. This tax the 
new bill removes, so that any one may sell in the 
hand. 


The Democrats made a hard fight against the 
increase in the revenue tax on chewing and smok- 
ing tobacco and snuff from six to eight cents a 
pound, but were beaten by a strict party vote. 
“You won’t tax the rich man’s income, but you 
tax the poor man’s tobacco,” was Senator Bailey’s 
argument, 


Cotton bagging, as we reported last week, goes 
on the free list under the new bill, but the duty 
on cotton ties is only offset by a drawback which 
would go to the manufacturer or exporter. 


& & 
Making Education Train for Work. 
XB HE MEETING OF THE National Educa- 
Nac tional Association in Denver last week 
may not have promised much of interest 


to our people, but it was extremely significant of 
the growing movement to make the schools train 





for work, for real life. As President L. D. Harvey 
declared in his annual address: 


“For the great mass of those needing in- 
dustrial education the existing public schools, 
elementary and secondary, must furnish the 
facilities. They must recognize that the great 
majority of their pupils must earn their liv- 
ing by their hands, and they must undertake 
to give definite instruction and training for 


at least the beginning of industrial effici- 
ency.” 


President Harvey emphasized that training in 
domestic science is no less necessary for girls 
than industrial education for boys; and Edwin G. 
Cooley, of Boston, made a no less vigorous plea 
for giving our common schools a more practical, 
industrial turn. 


“While it is the privilege of every Ameri- 
can-born boy to try to become President of 
the United States,” said Mr. Cooley, ‘it does 
not follow that it becomes the business of 
the public school system to fit him for that 
position. Some of these boys are going to be 
laborers, mechanics, artisans, something be- 
sides President, and right now they are neg- 
lected. It has come to pass that we are edu- 
cating about 2,000,000 boys for the Presi- 
dency and about 30,000,000 for nothing, be- 
cause Our sehools are cramming things in 
their heads which will be of no use to them 
when they begin to work in the factory or 
on the farm.” 


La 


State Superintendent Joyner, of North Carolina, 
was chosen President for the ensuing year, he 


being the candidate of the forces fighting the 
book trust. 


es 
Prohibition in North Carolina and 
Virginia. 


a RISTOL, VIRGINIA, went wet last week by 
: oa 4 a majority of 32. Bristol is on the edge 
—— of Tennessee, and the bribe of a prospec- 
tive $5,000,000 trade in supplying the dry States 
south of Bristol was too much for her citizens, 
many voters also soothing their consciences by de- 
claring that they would have voted dry but for 
Abingdon having a dispensary within fifteen 
miles of them anyhow, just as many Petersburg 
voters declared recently that they would favor 
State prohibition but would not dry Petersburg 
so long as Richmond kept saloons right at their 
doors. The Associated Press dispatch continues: 


“Against the influence of the Prohibition- 
ists and their unwavering allies, the women 
and children, the leaders of the opposing 
forces spent thousands of dollars. Half of 
the business buildings in Bristol had been 
optiened for sale or rent at very high prices 
pending to-day’s result. And these options 
were paid for in cash, too.”’ 


Meanwhile North Carolina is abundantiy satis- 


fied with the workings of State-wide Prohibition. 


Governor Kitchin, who is not regarded as a Yro- 
hibitionist, publicly declares that the law is a 
success and has reduced drunkenness and drink- 
ing in every county in the State. Similar testi- 
mony is this from the Greensboro Record: 


“The Record did not support Prohibition; 
it opposed the measure to the best of its 
ability because we did not believe that Pro- 
hibition would reduce drunkenness, but see- 
ing is believing, and we repeat what we have 
often said, that such has been its success 
that we do not believe enough signatures 
could be had to a petition to call an election 
were it possible to hold one. For a few 
months following prohibition a very large 
amount of whiskey was shipped here; peo- 
ple ordered it and drank it, but they got 
tired of it and for the past two years there 
has been very little of this business. Of 
course there are blind tigers; we had them 
here when the saloons were in full blast, but 
there are also convictions and road sent- 
ences, so that at present and for some time 
there has been very little of it. No one but 
a wild-eyed fanatic would claim that Prohi- 
tion would completely stop the drinking of 
liquor; but in Greensboro it has accomplish- 
ed an immense ameunt of good and it is a 





rare thing to se a man even under the in- 
fluence of liquor, much less drunk and 
down.” 


es 


Minor Matters Merely Mentioned. 
an R. P. H. MELL, President of Clemson Col- 
iN{ lege, South Carolina, for five years past, 

‘ has resigned. There has been much fric- 
tion at the college for sometime and Dr. Mell’s 
resignation is the outgrowth of the trouble. Prof. 
Riggs is mentioned as his probable successor. 


In Tennessee Attorney-General Jeff D. Mc- 
Carn (who prosecuted the Coopers for the mur- 
der of Carmack) has announced his candidacy for 
Governor on a platform of rigid law enforce- 
ment. ‘The State,’’ he says, “has constantly ad- 
vanced in matters relating to temperance legis- 
lation, law enforcement, purity of elections and 
civic righteousness. Recent legislation on the 
subject of temperance and honest elections meets 
my approval, and if elected I shall do all in my 
power to uphold and sustain these laws, and if 
necessary for the purpose of sustaining and en- 
forcing these laws, I shall favor the passage of 
other laws.” 


The Tennesse night-riders who lynched Capt. 
Rankin last fall have been given new trials, the 
main contention being that they should have had 
twenty-four challenges each instead of twenty- 
four for the entire number. Such a policy would 
make conviction practically impossible, but the 
development may awaken our people to the need 
for a general reform in the number of peremptory 
challenges allowed the accused in criminal cases. 
The Southern States are much behind the rest of 
the country in this respect, and the people should 
insist upon reforms which will give justice a bet- 
ter chance. 


The National Department of Agriculture es- 
timates the condition of corn July 1 at 89.3 
against 82.8 last year, and a ten year average of 
84.8. For the Southern States the figures are 
as follows, the first figure in each case being for 
July 1st this year, the second figure the ten-year 
average for that State: Virginia, 90—90; Ar- 
kansas, 91—-83; Texas, 82—-76; Georgia, 90—86; 
Tennessee, 80—86; Alabama, 77—-85; North 
Carolina, 83—-88; Mississippi, 72—-82; South Car- 
olina, 87—-84; Louisiana, 91—80. 


The Senate has adopted the Brown resolu- 
tion submitting to the several State Legislatures 
a Constitutional amendment authorizing Congress 
to levy an income tax without dividing it among 
the States. As a three-fourths vote is required to 
adopt an amendment, twelve States voting unfav- 
orably may defeat the proposition. 


There being no possibility of opposition to the 
re-election of Senator Daniel of Virginia, the 
Democratic State Chairman has eliminated his 
name from the ballot at the coming primaries. 
The Mann-Tucker contest for the Governorship 
is quite heated. 


Cotton prices continue between twelve and 
thirteen cents, the cotton world estimating now 
that with the condition 6.2 points below the ten- 
year average, the coming crop cannot exceed 12,- 
000,000 bales. 


The Georgia House of Representatives asks 
Congress to forbid the use of the mails to the 
New York and New Orleans Cotton Exchanges. 


Demoeratic Congressmen are urging President 
Taft to direct that no negroes be appointed cen- 
sus enumerators in the South. 


Colombia, the South American Republic bor- 
dering on the Isthmus of Panama, is on the verge 
of a revolution. 





A Thought for the Week, 


YB HE WEALTH ACQUIRED by speculation 
M =<} and plunder is fugacious in its nature, and 

fills society with the spirit of gambling. 
The moderate and sure income of husbandry be- 
gets permanent improvement, quiet life and or- 
derly conduct, both public and private.-—Thomas 
Jefferson. 
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In Plain Sight 


The Sharples Dairy Tubular Cream 
Separator is the only simple sepa- 
rator made. The only piece used 
inside the bowl is the tiny, instantly 
rerrovable, dividing wall shown in 
plain sight on the thumb in this re- 
production from an actual photo- 
graph. Other separator makers claim 
their separators are simple, but they 
take care not to show the many in- 
side disks and other labor and repair 
making parts used inside their bowls. 

Because of their simplicity and supe- 
rior construction, Tubulars are cleaned 
in one tenth the 
time, skim faster, 
skim cleaner, turn 
easier and wear 
longer than any 
other make. Made 
in the world’s big- 
gest separator fac- 
tory. Branch fac- 
tories in Canada 
and Germany. 
_| Sales exceed most, 
if not all, others 
combined. Write 
for Catalog No. 283 


You 
are Entitled toa 





Free Copy 





of our Garden Book Cata- 
logue which contains the titles 
of all books by all publishers, 


on Agriculture, Horticulture 






















and their various branches. 


Send us a postal and we will 














forward it to you. :: |: 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CC. 
133 East 16th St. : :: NEW YORK 


West Chester, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 
Toronto, Can. San Francisco, Cal. 
Winnipeg, Can. Portland, Ore. 


Try this for 
a Big 
Load 
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The 

easiest 

running 

wagon or dray is 

the one lubricated with 
Mica Axle Grease. 


Kills friction ; stops wear; tnakes 
\ a two-horse rig run with one- 
aN horse power. 


> MICA 


oN 
\ \ Axle Grease 


contains powdered mica which coats 
the axle with a _ non-friction 
surface—that’s the why of it. 


















ADJUSTABLE HAMELESS COLLARS 


saye ‘money for every horse owner 
using trem. Adjustable _ top _and bot- 
tom, does away with sweat pads. Pre- 
vents and cures sore shoulders. Hun- 
dreds of testimonials to this effect. 
Saves timeinharnessingtheteam. Most 
suitable, praca collar ever devised 
m for heavy w uy once for all time. 
«Write for full "information today if vou 
value your horse. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER CO., 
205-215 N. Paca St., BALTIMORE, MD. 


LIVE STOCK INSURANCE 


Prevent sickness, disease and _ suffering 
among your Cattle, Stock, Swine, Sheep and 
Poultry by using ‘INTERNATIONAL’ Disin- 
fecting & Deodorizing Liquor. The BEST Dis- 
infectant and Deadorant made. Non-Poison- 
ous and Stainless. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sure death to all vermin, insects, &c. Gallon 
cans $2.25 each: 1-2 gallon cans $1.50 each and 
quart cans 75c. each. Full and clear direc- 
tions on package. Order to-day and keep 
your stock in prime, healthy and comfortable 
condition during the entire year. Orders 
shipped same day received. 








No grease helps as much 
as Mica Axle Grease. 


If youtry it, you'll 
know it. 


Ask your 
ataler. 


The International Paint Manfg. Co., 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Read Something Different 


The Greensboro Daily News, the new State 
paper, isworthy of atrial. Associated Press 
service, special correspondence, clean, newsy, 
liberal. One year $6 00; three months $1.50. 


GREENSBORO DAILY NEWS, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
Will Advertise fomas. Persons having such 


property to dispose of can communicate with 
us at 23 Pullen Building, Fayetteville street, 


Raleigh, N. C 
J.H. FLEMING & SON. 


$40.00 Twelve Shot Repeater Combination Shot Gun-Rifle 








When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 











OUR PRICE $4.00 


Used in the Swiss Army; cost $40.00 to manufacture. Guaranteed to be in 
rfect condition. Finest long range gun made; shoots accuratel ly 1000 yards. 
end us $4.00 for one rifle and one package of cartridges. Worth five times the 
price just for home protection. THE CARTER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn 
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i) ONE SPAVIN is a disease of 
the bones of the hock, similar 

in nature to ring bone and 
paar described in previous articles. 
The hock joint is probably more 
liable to disease than any other part 
of the hind leg, and one of the most 
common diseases of this joint is bone 
spavin. It usually presents a bony 
enlargement on some part of the 
hock, although a diseased: condition 
constituting a spavin, may exist 
without any external enlargement. 
There are six bones in the hock, be- 
sides the one ahove and the three 
below, which go to make up the 
bony foundation of the hock. An in- 
flammation in any of these or in the 
ligaments connecting them or in the 
covering of the bones, the perios- 
teum, may cause lameness and 
spavin. The bony enlargement is 
usually located at the lower and for- 
ward part of the hock, on the inner 
side, but a bony enlargement on 
any part of the hock is correctly 
termed a spavin. 


Causes, 


The shape or confirmation of the 
hock plays an important part in de- 
termining its freedom from or liabil- 
ity to disease. As the shape and 
character of the hock are largely in- 
herited, bone spavin, or a liability 
to it, is inherited. Apart from the 
inheritance of a conformation which 
predisposes to spavin, there seems 
also to be inherited in some cases a 
greater than normal susceptibility 
to this class of diseases of the bones. 

Any injury which will cause an in- 
flammation of, or that will extend to 
the bone, may produce bone spavin. 
Any strain caused by a violent effort 
in jumping, galloping, or starting a 
heavy load may act as the exciting 
cause. A mis-step on uneven ground, 
slipping, or any similar cause, may 
result in the development of a spavin. 


Symptoms. 

When the appearance of the en- 
largement precedes the lameness the 
diagnosis is made more easy. Since 
the usual situation of the enlarge- 
ment is at the inner, lower, and for- 
ward portion of the hock, it may be 
most readily detected by the observ- 
er taking a position in front of and 
a little to one side of the animal. By 
stepping first to ofie side and then to 
the other and comparing the hocks, 
any enlargement of either is readily 
detected. In making this comparison, 
the horse should be made to stand as 
squarely as possible on both hind 
feet in the same relative position. 
While a good eye wil usually detect 
an enlargement more readily and 
certainly than the sense of touch, the 
hand should also be used in exam- 
ining the hock; for not only may any 
enlargement be felt, but sometimes 
there will be greater heat or even 
soreness in the parts. 

Of course, there may be lameness 
from spavin without any enlargement 
and there may be an enlargement 
and the lameness be due to soreness 
in some other part of the leg; but 
such possibilities for causing error 
must be overcome by the care and 
good judgment of the one making 
the examination, 

In the diagnosis of spavin lame- 
ness, the action of the animal, both 
while standing and when in motion, 
is of the greatest importance. The 
position frequently assumed when 


This fs article No. 13 in our series, “The 





Diseases of Live Stock : Their Nature, Preven- 
tion and Treatment,” by Dr. Tait Butler, As- 
sociate Editor of the Progressive Farmer. 





Bone Spavin—Causes and Treatment.. 


standing is quite characteristic, but 
is not seen in all cases. The lower 
part of the affected leg is carried 
forward and inward and the heel 
caused to rest on the toe of the 
other foot. A difficulty or unwill- 
ingness to step from side to side in 
the stall, is frequently seen. When 
the lameness is first noticed, it usu- 
ally disappears after a little exercise, 
or at least become less pronounced. 
After severe exercise, if the animal 
be rested for a time and then started 
again, the lameness is usually great- 
er than before the exercise. Even 
after the lameness is well established 
and permanent, the horse will usual- 
ly “drive out of it’? more or less. 
That is, the lameness will become 
less with exercise. As a matter of 
fact, however, the very opposite con- 
dition is sometimes seen. That is, 
even moderate exercise will increase 
the lameness. The animal generally 
has a tendency to step on the toe, 
but this is not confined entirely to 
this class of lameness. If the foot 
be raised and brought forward with 
the fetlock close up to the stifle, 
so as to bend or flex the hock as 
much as possible, and held in that 
position for a minute or two, the 
lameness is usually markedly in- 
creased when the foot is released 
and the animal made to move 
quickly. 

The peculiar action of the leg in 
bone spavin lameness is difficult to 
describe, but quite characteristic. A 
peculiar rise and fall of the croup, 
or a sort of “‘hitch’’ in the action of 
the parts when the horse is in mo- 
tion, is, when once recognized, a 
great aid in determining the char- 
acter of the lameness. The best 
plan for any one to follow who de- 
sires to become familiar with the ac- 
tion of spavin lameness is to watch 
carefully the action of some animal 
known to be lame from this disease. 


Results. 


Bone spavin is always a serious 
matter. The enlargement can not be 
taken off by any practical means. A 
recovery from the lameness may 
sometimes occur, but is is seldom 
that such an animal will stand hard 
work without again showing lame- 
ness. 

Treatment. 


A rest of three months, and the 
treatment prescribed in a previous 
article for ring bone, will give as 
good results as any. In the treat- 
ment of spavin the firing is more ef- 
fective than the blistering, but no 
one but a veterinarian familiar with 
the structure of the parts, should at- 
tempt to fire a horse for bone spavin. 





Right Time to Kill Sheep-Killing 
Dogs. 


Messrs. Editors: I notice Mr. 
Archibald Smith says that we need 
more sheep. Yes, more sheep and 
fewer dogs. Mr. Smith thinks the 
right time to kill a dog running 
across the farm without his owner is 
from 6 p. m. until 6 a. m. I would 
amend this by making the time from 
6 a. m, to 6 a. m. next day, and don’t 
wait to see if the sign is right. No 
difference in the dark of the moon or 
light of the moon, just so you can 
look through the sights of the sun. 

Ss. A. SAUM. 

Orando, Va. 





Miss Anne Teak--“‘Mr. Softe fell in 
love with me at first sight, and now 
he is crazy to Marry me.,”’ 

Miss Budde—‘‘Poor 
must be.’’ 


fellow, he 
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How to Make the Most Out of Stock. 





You Must Have Cheap Feeds and Good Stock to Consume Them 
—Scrubs May Stand Scrub Treatment, But Improved Stock and 
Improved Care Are What We Need for Improved. Profits. 


By J. C. Stribling, Anderson Co., S. C. 


the farm goes best with im- 

proved methods of feeding 
and care. Scrub stock, no.doubt, 
suits scrub methods, scrub care and 
scrub men best. The up-to-date, in- 
telligent farmer has passed beyond 
that state of mind where he can be 
duped into the idea that all he has 
to do to succeed in raising fine stock 
is to get a few choice specimens and 
turn them loose to rustle under scrub 
treatment. He knows better than to 
invest in high-priced stock and turn 
it loose to get its living off of a 
barren pasture, an old gullied hill- 
side, rocky knolls or boggy swamps, 
that would scarcely support three 
rabbits and two terrapins to the 
acre. 

One of the profitable features of 
improved stock is its greater pow- 
er for converting more of good feed 
stuff into meat or milk. But no 
animal, either high bred or scrub, 
can digest bulrushes, dry sedge 
grass, oak and pine tops, red gullies 
or flint rocks. 

Good Stock Impossible Without Good 
Feed. 

The farmer who succeeds in grow- 
ing stock, must provide the best 
food. I wish to impress the fact 
here that while improved stock ap- 
propriates more of the nutritious 
foods to its use than scrubs do, no 
animal can get more out of any food 
than there is in the food, notwith- 
standing the fact that some over- 
zealous advocates of improved stock 
have made statements of cows pro- 
ducing five gallons of milk or three 
pounds of butter per day, out of an 
amount of feed that did not contain 
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an equal amount of available nutri- 
ents. 

All stock to be healthy and thrifty, 
should have good pastures of spring, 
summer, autumn and winter grasses, 
and should do more or less work for 
themselves. Good pasturage puts 
stock to work for the farmer, while 
soiling or feeding from the barn is 
more like the man’s working for his 
stock, although soiling and barn 
feeding are also necessary. 

Some enthusiast will tell you that 
his success in raising stock is based 
upon his crops of alfalfa, or Bermu- 
da, or other grass, or peavines, or 
sorghum, when, in fact, the crop 
that suits your land best is the first 
thing to find out. Then rotate the 
crops to suit the lands. Crops, 
like stock, cannot get out of the 
land something that is not in the 
land. 


Cheap Feed, But Good Blood. 

In order to make a cheap suit, the 
tailor must have cheap cloth and ex- 
pert workmen. To make cheap ani- 
mals or milk on the farm, we, too, 
must have the best breed for con- 
verting the cheapest feed products 
that are adapted to our lands and 
environments into the products we 
wish. It is simply another case of 
the cheap raw material-and the ex- 
pert workman. 

If our Southern iene would 
give stock raising as much attention 
as they do cotton growing, the gold- 
en harvest fields and green pastures 
would soon write out the word, 
‘“‘Progress’”? upon the soil of our be- 
loved Southland®so that even he who 





ity in every field. 








FOUR PROFITS FROM DAIRYING. 


There are four possible sources of 
profit from dairying in this territory: 

1. If the cows be good enough and 
a good pure bred bull is used, and 
especially if the cattle be pure bred, 
there may be a good profit from the 
surplus young stock. 

2. If the feed be produced eco- 
nomically, the dairy cow will pay a 
price for it that leaves a prea on 
cost of production. 

3. If butter, cream or milk be put 
on the market properly, there is a 
good margin over and above the cost 
of production. 

4. The manure is equal in value 
to one-half the value of the- feed. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that a price may be put on the feed 
that will make a profit from the 
dairy products impossible; or the 
feed may be charged to the cows at 
cost, which, of course, leaves no 
profit on the production of the feed, 
but increases the profit on the dairy 
products. 





“MARKET DAIRYING.” 


Prof. John Michels, of the North 
Carolina A. and M. College, has just 
favored us with a copy of his new 
book, ‘‘Market Dairying.” It is a 
plain, practical treatise on the pro- 
duction, handling and sale of dairy 
products, and will be helpful to any- 
one engaged in the business, either 
on a large or a small seale. Like 
all Prof. Michel’s writings, it is ac- 
curate and up-to-date. The book 
may be ordered at publisher’s price, 
$1.00, through this office. 


THE BEST TIME TO WATER 
THE HORSE. 


He Should Always be Watered Before 
Feeding, But Should Not be Allow- 
ed to Drink Much While Hot. 


A horse should be watered before 
feeding, and never given a large 
quantity of water after a meal, for 
the simple reason that the water will 
wash the food out of the stomach be- 
fore stomach digestion has taken 
place and the food will not be well 
prepared for ahsorption; and besides 
it is sometimes the cause of colic. 


There is a popular idea that a 
warm horse should not be allowed 
to drink and, unlike a great many 
other popular ideas, there is a little 
truth in it. If you water a warm 
horse in the ordinary way, letting 
him drink all that he will, you are 
likely to have a foundered horse on 
your hands. This is especially so if, 
at this time, the horse is fatigued. 
Nevertheless, it iS always safe to al- 
low him from six to ten swallows, no 
matter how warm he is. If this be 
given on going into the stable and 
he be allowed to stand and eat hay 
for an hour and is then offered «ter, 


he would had none been given before. 

The danger is not in the first swal- 
low, as we often hear it asserted, 
but in the excessive quantities he 
will drink if not restrained. The 
most dangerous time to give a horse 
a full draft is when he has cooled 
down from fatiguing work and has 
partaken of a meal. 

F. W. CULVER, M. D. C., 





ran might read the story of prosper- 


he will not drink nearly so much as’ 
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herd. If youare in write. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 


Buy from those who give their sole attention to the production of the greatest Berkshire type 


DO 





Our herd comprises the most splendid lines of breeding and individuals that money can 
buy, or experience develop in American and _—e pres Berksh 
“LORD PREMIER OF THE BLUE RIDGE,” 1 


ires, 
the greatest living boar. h our 


eads 
The Blue Ridge Be. kshire Farms, *,sheviile. N.C, 








Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Gattle and Berkshire Hogs 








Eminent X, atthe head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These. bulls 

are from cows that have made over 400 
pounae butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. C. 




















DUROC JERSEY PIGS 


Orders solicited for delivery after August 
first. I will ship you only good specimens of 
the breed. and at reasonable prices. My herd 
is excelled by none. Allmaturesows. Write 
for descriptive circulars and prices. 

Ww. A. THIGPEN, 
Conetoe, N. C. 


BILTMORE 


Four Choice, Highly 
Bred Bull Galves 


out of outstanding cows with good 
butter tests A few heifer calves— 
the Biltmore Kind Bargain listof 
White Wyandott s, Brown Leg- 
horns, and young Barred Plymouth 
Rock chickens 


For price list address, 


Biltmore Farms. - Biltmore, N. C. 


The South’s Greatest Herd 


Tennessee Herd of Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Headed by Tennessee Colonel 20665, winner of 
first in class Tennessee State Fair, 1908, one of 
the greatest Boars of the breed. Some extra 
choice Spring Pigs by Tennessee Colonel for 
sale. Cosreaponien solicited. 
H. STANBERY & SONS, 
Et, Cocke County, Tenn. 


‘Tamworth Pigs, 
Young Jersey Bulls, 


One Dutch Belted Bull, 


FOR SALE. Address 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 


DURHAM, N. C. 
































IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey = Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black Dogs : = = 


or B. P. Rocks, 8S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 

—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robert L. Abernethy. Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 


(CLOVERDALE FARM BERKSHIRES. 


Choice pigs of the most popular blood 
lines now ready for saleandtoship. Write 
me your wants, I have the best and will make 
the a right. Address 
L. H. GWALTNEY, Hickman, Tenn. 








Berkshire Pigs for Sale 


From Registered Stock. -.- Price: $£.00. Each 
Address J. N. PLASTER, GLASS, N.C. 





Selwyn Farm Torgughbred 


Headed by the $1,100.00 Son of Premier Long- 

fellow 68600, LEE’s PREMIER 8D 11 the 

ype NOSED AND BEST HEADED BOAR in 
e 


ca. 
We are now booking eben aa e tke ‘htm: 
both sexes, which are mark 

or will sell you Ma bong Fame ae a 
with pig by him. 

Our herd contains sons and daughters of 
the peerless Longfellow 68600. Berryman Duke 
72946 (litter mate to Masterpiece 77000); Pre- 
mier Longfellow’s Rival 101678; Duke of 
a 93956. 

Sows be to Lee’s Premier 8d 112763, and 

spring pigs of both sexes by Kenilworth Long- 
fellow aise, "Deke of Oakdale 93955; Berryton 

Duke 72946, ‘and Premier Longtfellow’s Rival 


101678. 
Registered Jerseys for sale at all times. 
Write for descriptive b boxe and prices. 
EDGAR B. M Prop., 
HHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DUROC SWINE FOR SALE 


The most prolific hogs on earth. Our herd 
averaged over eleven pigs to the litter last 
year, We have the largest and most fashion- 
ably bred herd in the Fast. Two hundred 
for sale as follows, all registered and certifi- 
cates sent free, and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Pigs ten weeks old, shotes three to six months, 
some splendid gilts and sows in pig and 
young boars and service boars. 





The prices are right and lower for the next 
ten days. 


We sold Mr. W. A. Thigpen, Conetoe, N. C., 
his fine herd. 


LESLIE D. KLINE, 
VAUCLUSE, VIRGINIA 
—Shenandoah Valley Stock Farm— 





For Sale -One Litter of Berkshire Pigs 


Dam of pigs, ““Berksey’s Petress” No. 112.246, 
bought from the famous Biltmore Farms, 
Biltmore, N. C., Nov. 16th, 1908, price paid $50. 

Sired by our full blooded Berskshire boar. 
NAPOLEON THE FIRST. Price of Pigs até 
weeks, $8.00 each or $15.00 for a pair, f. 0. b. 
— Penn mag Bee N. ws ont unas reasonsbie to any 

ne desirin 


RURAL RETREAT AT FARMS, Bor "20, Madison N. C. 





——————_ PIGS 
Fine lot of pigs on hand at Summer prices. 
JOHN A. YOUNG, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
ARROWHEAD FARM. 
Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas 


of the best breeding. 
Sam’] B. Woods, : 





. Virginia 








SHEEP AND DOGS 


Fox hounds and pups all guaranteed 
and pedigreed, Hamphshire, South- 
down, and Cotswold rams and ram 
lambs. A few females. Price list 
free. J. D. STODGHILL, 

: Shelbyville, Ky. 





Dogs at Auction—I am oa to sell all my 
fox, cat, deer, coon, possum hounds and 
pups, setters, pointers, collies, fox terriers, 
and bull dogs. ¥ List telisall. You get them 
at ate | offer. Wri 

. F. WILMOTH, Shelbyville, Ky. 


15 Gents a Rod| 


For a 22-inch Hog Fence; pee for 
26-inch; 19¢ for 31-inch; 23 1-2e 

















For Sale 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs. 
E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 











for %-inch; 2%e for a re inch 

Fence. 60-inch Poultry 
Fence 87¢. Lowest prices ever 
made. Sold on 30 4 —- 
Catalog free. Write for it 


wot Hy ener 8 — 
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SOW CRIMSON CLOVER IN CORN 
AND COTTON. 


This Legume Will Quickly Build Up 
the Soil in Humus and Thus In- 
crease YOur Crops. 


Messrs. Editors: I have found it 
very profitable to grow crimson 
clover on land that is to go in corn 
corn next year. Especially is this 
true, if stalk land is to be used for 
the corn crop. It is necessary for 
every farmer to adopt some system- 
atic rotation of crops, and if in this 
rotation corn is to follow cotton, it 
is a good plan to sow crimson clover 
in the cotton at the last working, and 
by the last of May the clover will be 
ready to turn under, and the land be 
harrowed down for corn. 

I do not think it advisable to have 
clover growing on all the corn land, 
because it would make too much 
heavy breaking at a very busy sea- 
son; but to have a part of the crop 
on a clover sod, and planted late, is 
a good plan, as the farmer is not 
burdened with a large planting at 
one time and, as the season often 
varies, it is better to have some of 
the corn late and some early. 

Probably the best place to use the 
barn-yard manure is on the clover 
sod, applying in February and March. 
This helps materially in the growth 
of the clover, making a larger crop 
to be turned under for the corn crop. 
Some of the finest crops of corn 
grown in this county last year were 
grown on crimson clover sod, some 
being mown off and used for hay 
and some turned under as green ma- 
nure. If the growth is very heavy, 
it should be mown off or let die 
down, as there is danger of souring 
the land. 

One of the greatest needs of our 
soil is the addition of humus, and in 
my opinion there is no quicker way 
to do this than to grow cover crops 
and to turn them under. So long as 
the land is stripped bare, the soil will 
be deficient in humus. Rye is valu- 
able in this way, but it is not so good 
as clover on stalk land, because lay- 
ing-by time is too early to sow rye, 
and also because it is not a legume. 

Many farmers ‘hesitate to sow 
clover on account of the cost of the 
seed, and the same may be said of 
peas, but it is false economy to fail 
to sow peas and clover on account of 
the price of seed, especially as prices 
are this year. Peas are selling for 
$1.50 and crimson clover seed at 
about $3:50 to $4 per bushel. At 
that price crimson clover may be 
seeded at not to exceed $1 per acre, 
and that is cheap enough. At least, 
it will pay well to use it at that 
price. 

Vetch is another fine winter cover 
crop, and when sown with fall oats, 
makes a most excellent hay crop. 
There ig no necessity for any farmer 
to buy hay when he can raise it in 
such abundance as he can in the way 
of oats and vetch. Vetch is also a 
fine green manure, and will re-seed 
itself if let mature. 

Some may be disappointed with 
these crops the first year, as the soil 
needs-inoculation, but later, on fairly 
good land, they will be satisfactory. 

E. S. MILLSAPS. 

Iredell Co., N. C. 





Wake County Corn Contest. 


There is to be a corn-growing con- 
test this year in Wake County, con- 
ducted under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Raleigh. 
Secretary Fred A. Olds, of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, is now ready to 
send to any person who will enter the 
contest the rules governing the same. 
These are very simple: Persons con- 
testing are to notify him on or be- 
fore August ist, of their intention to 


compete for one of the prizes and 
designate the one. 

The judges, who are Commissioner 
of Agriculture William~A. Graham, 
T. B. Parker, and Col. Olds, may wish 
to inspect the crops. Contestants 
are requested, but not required, to 
have photographs made of their 
growing crops; to furnish choice 
stalks and ears, so these photographs 
and samples may be shown at the 
State Fair and then placed as an ex- 
hibit in the Agricultural Museum. 

‘he circular containing these rules 
has also the blanks for reports, 
which are to be filled carefully, as 
the reports are to be printed in pam- 
phlet form for general distribution. 
The circular will be mailed to any 
applicant if postage ig sent with the 
request, or may be had by calling at 
the Chamber of Commerce The 
prizes are offered by James H. Pou, 
the Caraleigh Phosphate Works and 
the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Com- 
pany. 


PilSave You$50 


On a Manure Spreader 
if You’ll Let Me 


This is just a little ad—but a postal will bring my Big 
Book—and give you my $50.00 Saving Price and Special 
. You can save as much answering this little ad- 

vertisement as if it covered a page. 

My Spreader positively will do better work and last longer 
than any Spreader made—no mat- gyn 
ter what the price—so why pay $50 4 
more? 20,000 +; wepes bas 
stamped their 



















MyS; 
Proposition w: tit iisterest you, 
ust a postal addressed to Gal- 
joway of Waterloo, Iowa, will 
bring you everything postpaid. 
Wil You Pay a Penny For 
The Postal and Save $50.00? 
Address Wm. Galloway, Pres. 
WM. CALLOWAY Co. 

679 Galloway Sta. Waterloo, fa. 





















through the 
machine, and the 
ears are thrown 
out. Thestalks are 
shredded very fine 
and stock will eat 
80 vo 90 per cent. 
f It is waren $15.00 to 

$18.00 per ton. You 
4 ry 00 on every ten bushels of 
corr, by burning your stalks. 
SAVE THIS. Write for prices, 


l A MADDEN 137 Whitehall Street 
J eo ’ 


Dept. K Atlanta, Ga. 





? way? Because of the Boa igniter, 

modern open system, straight- 

j tine valve motion and ball-bearing gov- 
successful 


Charles A. SCiney xombally 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY ST. PAUL. MIN 












OPERATED BY 
One Man and One Team 
PRICE ONE-FIFTH AS MUCH AS 
LARGE Graders 





RICH MOND, VA. 











Where to Buy Engines, Gins, Boilers, Etc. 
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into about 90 days. 







, ‘The Gin That a4 
37 Makes Each Day Count ¥ 


The cotton ginner must crowd a year’s work 
Every one of those 90 days 
must count. Witha MUNGER System Gin, every 





an 


day does count. The correct MUNGER principle a 


gives tremendous turn-out and perfect sample. 
material, best workmanship and et construction does 






Best 


away with breakdowns and delays vith the 


MUNGER 


The Perfect System 


Only in the MUNGER System is found the perfect MUNGER Elevator, 


which cleans and dries the cotton; 


the MUNGER Battery Condenser and Lint 


Flue, which recleans and improves the sample; the Double Box Press and other 


features, each perfection in its way. 


MUNGER System Gin Outfits give choice of Munger, Pratt, Winship, 


Smith and Eagle Gins. 
‘machinery. 


Full line of engines, boilers, and cotton working 


Plans and estimates free. Catalogue on application. 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tenn. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
(For export) 


(Address Sales office nearest you.) 
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he Schofield Engines 


nia TOU 














4 ticular. 





oN Sy peal UDA EAT SAUCES CEA ANATOLY UAH SEL nh 
1 Modern and 
From 12 to 150 horse power. . 
yy We. ‘also make’ Boilers; Tanks and” 
j Towers; Smoke Stacks; Mill, Engineers’, 
fl Machinist’ and Steam’ Fitters’ Supplies; 
| Saw ~and Cane. Mills; 
HW We solicit your correspo 
Yom UU DOT ULE NPA TAL A TM UAE AUN SLA 


Built bye], = Schofield’s Sons CoMacon. 





ME 


up-to-date in every par-_ 


Syrup Kettles. 
ndence,’ 

















Greensboro Boiler and Machine 
Company, 


GREENSBORO, (N.C. . 


Bollers, 

Engines,, 

Saw Mills; 
Agricultural, 
Electric Light 
and Power Plants; 
Tanks, 


and Splitters. 
Anything in the Machinery !ine that you need. 












Gibbes “Portable” Stix 


Latest Model. A 
“TRIUMPH” com- 
paredwith old 
ones. Hard Weod 
Carriage. Solid 
™ Steel Track. 

yy Smoothest Action. 
Accurate Sawing. 
—— Equip 


A money-maker indeed. Quickly pays for it- 
¥ self. Write. 
Wood Saws e— 


® 


Gibbes Machinery Co., 


Sellers of “Gibbes Guaranteed Ma- 
chinery,”—all kinds, 


Box 1280, COLUMBIA, 8. CG, 








UMPS WATER 
Day and — Automatically 
Low in first cost, Lop meme d no expense 


per jhe foe SUT Gees Tat 
Rife Hydraulic Rams 


Raise water 30 feet for every foot af 
il. Satisfaction Guaranteéd. Over 












Write For Free Plans and Book. 
Getour Free Trial Offer. 
Rife Engine Go. 
2180Trinity Bidg. 
NEW YORK 





























THE LITTLE SAMPSON ENGINE and BOILER. 


“ 
$250. 








The best engine made—simple efficient and powerful. 
any kind of farm machinery—just the thing for wheat threshers and 
and develops 5 H. P. 
(Guaranteed.) Every part guaranteed against defects. i} 


peanut pickers. Mechanically perfect, 


Write for full 
Agents Wanted, 


STRATTON & BRAGG CO., 
Dept. F, PETERSBURG, VA., U.S.A. 


information about this unusual 


F.0.B. 









Runs 


offer. 

















1909. 
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other 
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rking 
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9 Shingle 
Mill. 
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JM PH” com- 
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$250. 
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THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON, 








Raleigh, N. C., July 10, 1909. 
Cotton, best grades -........-------- 1254 to012% 
Of RTRAGB 2c cndb iain cated ine stteenes 10 to11% 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 





red, per qt., 6@8c. Blackberries, 
per qt., 5@8e. Raspberries, 5@12c. 
pt. Huckleberries, per qt., N. C., 10 
@iic. Gooseberries, 10@15c. So. 
muskmelons, per crate, 50c.@ $1.50. 
Watermelons, per 100 for. Fla. and 
Ga., $12 @30. 

Butter fairly well sustained at 26 
@26%c, for creamery specials, and 
19% @21c. for Western factory. 
Eggs firm for top grades which are 
quoted at 28@30c. Western stock, 
214% @23\e. 


N. L. Willet Seed Com’y 


Augusta, Ga. 

will sell for July delivery all Turnips 40c. tb, post- 
‘paid; Lookout Mt. Potatoes. Sept. and Oct. delivery, 
Vetches, 4 kinds, 2kinds Rye; 6 kinds Oats, 5 
kinds Onion Sets. Jan, and Feb. delivery, 3 kinds 
Onion Sets, 4 kinds Irish Potatoes (Maine and 





HE RALEIGH SAVINGS BANK. 


JOHN T. PULLEN, Pres., CHARLES ROOT, Cashier, 
Capital and Surplus, - - - - - - $ 75,000.00 
II ve ser, te, cus - + = 700,000 00 
4 PER CENT INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS. 


Write for further information. 





2nd crop), 2kinds Sorghum. Get Price List. 














Where to Buy the 


Best Hay Presses. 


























Bright 

Wrappers Fillers 

CORON Stok cecadiecceas 12 @i4 7 @9 
. are eee 14 23 9 11 
Me aera nsdie Miu ada ses 23 ll 15 
Cutters Smokers 

LS ere Ee 10 12 5 @6 
RUE SC ccuedai cunt susene 12 13 6 @9g 
GOO iis osu sdabogaasdeee 13 @30 9 @10 
Sun-cured Dark-fired 

6 @8 )}5 @7 

7@9 7@9 

9 @14 9 @12 














CHARLESTON PROVISIONS AND 
, FARM SUPPLIES. 
Charleston, S.C., July 10, = 








D, S. C. R. Sides, packed 2% 
R S. Bellies, packed 13 
2) WSUUEN Gabba duets anucnee 10 
Butter—Creamery....-..-...-..... 30 
Hams— Choice, as to size and 
TOG cc0k nauwcnnsdewacves seeses 16 
Lard—Pure—Tierces.............. 13 
BOOT DIOR iain dct tdsduaddiwcdivnce $1.85 
pe eee 
ed ee een 1.00 to 1 10 
Train—Corn, white ............... 96 
Corn, mixed 95 
lipped white 68 
66 
92 
1.60 
1.60 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds -.-.-.-. 1.20 
Middlings, per 100 pounds. ---.---. 1.60 
Hulls, per 100 pounds ........-.. 50 
Rice Flour—Sacked, per bushel.. 50 
Cotton Ties—Pieced .............. 70 
a ae and 70 





NORFOLK PEANUTS. 


Norfolk, Va., July 15. 1909. 
These prices are strictly wholesale (not job 
i and represent prices obtained on actual 
sales: 








NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


New York, July 10, 1909. 
Potatoes—Southern Rose and Irish 
Cobbler are alike quoted: at $1.75@ 
2.00 per bbl. for No. 1; other gorts, 


from $2 down to $1.25. Onions, 
Southern, per basket, 60@765c.; bbl., 
$1.50@1.75. Corn, per crate, South- 
ern, 75c.@$1.25. Cabbage, per 100, 
$3@5. Eggplants, Va., $3@3.50 per 
60-qt. crate. Okra, per carrier, $1@ 
1.50 for N. C. Peppers, per basket, 
N. C., $1@1.50. Rhubarb, per 100 
bunches, $1.25@1.50. Turnips per 
bbl., new rutabagas, $1@1.25, and 
about the same figures for 100 
bunches of white. Spinach, per bbl., 
50@75c. Squash, per bbl., Marrow, 
50c.@ $1.25; Southern Yellow Crook- 
neck, 75c.@$1 per bbl., crate. To- 
matoes, N. C., per carrier, 75c.@ 
$1.25; Norfolk, 75c.@$1; Fla., fan- 
cy, per crate, $1.75@2. Lima beans, 
N. C., per basket, 75c.@3. Celery, 
per dozen stalks, 50@75c. Aspara- 
gus, -Colossal, green, $2.25@2.50 
per doz. Beets, $1@1.50 per 100 
bunches. Cucumbers, Norfolk, per 
bbl., 50c.@ $1. 

Apples, Md. and Del., per crate, 
red, 75c.@$1.25. Pears, Southern 
Leconte, per -bbl., $5@7. Peaches are 
of every possible quality, with no 
great amount of desirable stock yet 
here; Ga., per carrier $1@2.50. 
Plums, per carrier, $1@1.50. Cher- 
ries, black, 8-tbh bkt, 55@65c.; white 


FARMERS’ -;- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 8 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 120; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost 8480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less tha* 81 




















First certified check for seventy-five dol- 
lars gets Fancy Ermond, Red Pdliled Bull, two 
years old, entitled to registration, sire Er- 
mond No, ——, Constance No. 18082, Pedigree 
furnished. W. L. Taylor, Rte 1, Stovall, N. C. 





There are still a few out-standing freights to 
be remitted to purchasers of Cook’s Improved 
Cotton Seed in lots of five or more bushels. 
Send in your freight bills and get your money. 
Carey A. Williams, Ringwood, Halifax Co., 
North Carolina. 





Imported and American large Yorkshire 
Sows in farrow, service boars, and pigs; and 
Essex pigs. Thoroughbred Angora Goats. One 
each right hand Avery and Rockisland and 
Reversible Chattanooga Disc plows. Sound 
clean Black and Whip. peas in new sacks at 
one thirty bushel. J. E. Coulter, Connelly 
Springs, N. C. 





.. For Sale at a Sacrifice.—Twelve horse-power 

International” Portable Gasoline Engine. 
Four Roll McCormick Shredder. Engine used 
only one year, shredder two seasons. Both 
in good order. Cost nine hundred and fifty. 
No reasonable offer refused. W. A. Biggs 
Franklin, Va. ; 











| Land for Sale. 











For Sale: Splendid Farms. 


Large farm, nice residence and good build- 
ings and improvements (large new school 
building convenient), worth $20,000. 

Small farm worth $4,000. 

Both within four miles of Greenville, in 
good neighborhoods. Team, stock, improved 
farm implements and year’s seed, feed, otc., 
with each. See them during summer while 
crops are growing. Address 


P. O. BOX NO. 311, GREENVILLE, N. ©. 


SEVERAL GOOD FARMS FOR SALE 
At six, six and-one half and seven dollars per 
acre. Near Chase City, Va. Especially adapt- 
ed to grain, grass, stock-raising, &c. Write 
me for particulars, description, &c. 

L. T. WALLACE, 
Chase City, Va. 


Five Good Farms for Sale. 


Near macadamized road and town of 
Chase City, Va. Good improvements. 
Fine grain land, direct from the own- 
er. Eam no real estate agent. Write 
me for full description and prices, ete. 


J. W. KOON, - - Chase City, Va. 
FARMS 
FOR 
SALE 


Farms For Sale.—Large list mailed upon re- 
quest. State size and location wanted. R. E. 














Located everywhere. 
You deal with the 
owner. 

Large list free. Write 
T. M. BOAZ, 
Box 82, Calhoun. Ga. 











40@50c.; sour, 40@60c. Currants, 


Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 





FARMS AND TIMBER 


FOR SALE.—Excellent farms from 50 to 
acre. Write for catalogue, 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., Inc., REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


CHASE CITY, MECKLENBURG COUNTY VIRGINIA. 


LANDS IN VIRGINIA. 


1.000 acres at from Eight to Fifteen Dollars per 


THE ROYAL LINE 


, SContinucus Travel. 








getting one that is honestly built and will 
bale smoothly, quickly and economically 
without breaking down or getting out of order, 
We make this kind of Hay Press—4 of them— 
The Royal, Royal Junior, Econom 

Write us today and let us prove to you that 
one of these is the one you should buy. 

CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & 


OF HAY PRESSES 


Before you buy a hay press be sure you are 


y and New Chicamauga. 


FG. CO., 
Y, Chattanooga, Tenn. 











INS HOURS 
<7 NG Oe =) al 


in Two Catalog Now 
Ann Arbor Machine Co., Box 134, Ann Arbor, Mich, 





SANDERS “ UNCLE SAM” HAY PRESS 





_|A press unexcelled for one or two horses. 


Mounted on wheels or without mountings. 
Price $50.00—less than any other press of same 
strength and capacity. Get our special prices, 
freight paid. SANDERS: MFG. CO., Dalton, Ga. 








DEDERICK'S presses 


PRESSES 


For hay and everything that can be baled 
—strong, serviceable, durable Presses, made 
from the best of materials, by workmen 
who are experts at press building. 

Backed by more than fifty years of sys- 
tematic development and improvement. The 
Dederick was the jirst practical Baling Press 

—it is the best to-day. 

P. K. Depericx’s Sons Good for a lifetime 

84 Tou Sr. of hard work. Our 
Avsany, 










' WN Catalogue will in- 
. terest 


you-— 
it’s free. 
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SIXTY-SEVEN DOLLARS 


buys the strongest, most durable, and most 
complete HAY PRESS in the world. Oper- 
ated by horsepower. Will last a life time. 
Have been making them successfully for 16 
years, money-making proposition—pays 
for itself in a few days, Full information and 
illustrated catalog free upon request. 


TOWER MFG. CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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to do his own hay baling. 
hay press. 
winter months, and 


it done by the contract baler will 
horses than you can make any other 


the farm. 
are men enough on the farm without 


ever he is ready. 
I. H. C. presses are made almost 


not pushed. 


6 to 8 tonsa day. 

The two-horse press bales 8 to 
14 by 18, 16 by 18 and 17 by 22 inches 
have the time. 
pull when pressure is greatest), and 
4 inches high. 


or write direct to the home office. 





\ 






~-DO YOUR OWN i222 
HAY BALING 


HE hay press of real ~alue to the farmer is the press that enables him 
There is unquestionably a great advantage in owning your own 
You have ample time to bale your hay during the late fall and early 


The money you will save by doing your own baling rather than having 


I. H. C. PRESSES FOR 
INDIVIDUAL FARMERS 


I. H. C. hay presses are well adapted to the use of individual farmers. 
They are run by horse power, the kind of power you always have on 


They do not require a large force to operate them. Usually there 
They are not such expensive machines but that each farmer can 
afford to have a press of his own so he may bale his hay or straw when 
and durable. They have the great advantage over many other presses in 
being made on the pull-power principle, by which the plunger is pulled, 
The presses are made in twosizes. Theone-horse, made witha 14 by 
18-inch bale chamber can be operated by twomenanda boy. It will bale 
. This press is well adapted to doing 
not only your ownwork, but also neighborhood and contract baling, if you 
Both presses are convenient to operate, easy on the horses (no extra 
sary stopping, starting and turning of other presses. Thestepover is only 


Call on the International local agent for catalogue and information, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


(Incorporated) 











pay better wages for you and your 
way. 


hiring extra help. 


entirely of steel and iron, very strong 


15 tonsa day. It has bale chambers 


are full circle type, avoiding unneces- 
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THE ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise 
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* THE POULTRY YARD. « 








CARE OF YOUNG CHICKENS IN 
MID-SUMMER. 


How to Grow Early-Laying Pullets 
From Chicks Hatched Now and 
Later. 

Messrs. Editors: The  pullets 
raised from chickens hatched now, 
and for the next two months, will be 
the best layers in the flock next: 
summer and autumn. 

It was Felch, the famous breeder 
and poultry judge of the East, who 
said that in his latitude, the May 
and June hatched chickens were the 
best show birds in January and Feb- 
ruary following. And it was Rudd, 
the famous Boston poultryman, who 





season, with the settled weather of 
autumn not so very far away, it be- 
hooves us to consider ways and 
means to care for our chickens to 
the best advantage. 


_ Let us begin at the nest box, and 
empty it of the nesting material now 
in it and then thoroughly soak it on 
the inside with coal oil and refill with 
fresh straw or hay, so that when 
the sitter takes her nest the possibil- 
ity of mites and lice bothering her, 
will be remote. Next, to the coop 
just before she hatches. It should be 
cleaned out and sunned well, and 
also oil soaked inside with coal oil. 
Then, when we put the hen and 
chicks in it, we should first put in 








VARIETIES OF 





A PAIR OF SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES. 





POULTRY.—III. 














insisted on hatching and raising 
some pullets of his famous ‘‘brown- 
egg-strain” of Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, every month in the year, that 
he might have some new layers 
coming in each month. 

And so, now at this mid-summer 








EGGS, $1.50 FOR SITTING OF 15 


S. C. White and Brown Leg: 


rn am it’s free. 
NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. O. 








Royal Reds and Orpingtons 


Large, handsome R. and S. C. R. 
I. Red and Buff Orpington cockerels 
from the best egg producing and 
prize winning strain in existence. 
Order at once; get your choice. 


Geo, W. Sweeting 
LOCUST MOUNT POULTRY FARM 
Sharon, Hartford County, Maryland 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From Hawkins’ Barred Rock, 

White and Buff Rocks, hs a ag White, Buff 
and Silver Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, Black 
Langshans, Light Brahmas, Black Minorcas, 
White and Brown Leghorns. Eggs $1 for 15, 
$2 for 30, $3 for 50, $6 for 100. Will exchange 
eggs for field peas. A hatch of two-thirds guar- 
anteed or order duplicated at half price. 


GAKLAND POULTRY FARM, Ruffin, N. C. 


COCKERELS ! 
COCKERELS !! COCKERELS I!!! 


We have a fine lot of them in S. C. R. I. Reds, 
Buff PR Titons. wh White and Barred P. Rocks, 
and S. Leghorns, and are now book- 
ing orders for them at $1.00 to $10.00 each. Also 
Poland China hogs and Fox hounds all ages. 
Say just what you want and send a red stamp to 


LOCUST GROVE, - - Haley, Tenn. 


] Want to Sell Barred P. Rocks, 8, C. Brown 
Leghorn and Rhode Island 
Hens;and 4 pairs of genuine Mallard Ducks. 











some loose, dry earth in the bottom 
of it. And next, after the chicks are 
three or four days old, we should 
rub the mother hen’s shanks with a 
rag soaked in the oil, and also pass 
it lightly over her breast, fluff, and 
under her wings. This as an addi- 
tional precaution against parasites. 
Then comes the question of feed- 
ing, and we say dry feed every time, 
in hot weather. Get one of the best 
“little chick foods’ you can, or else 
make a mixture of your own, of 
cracked corn and wheat, grits, mil- 
let seed, pin-head oatmeal, clover 
seeds, etc, It should be fed in litter, 
too, so as to make the chickens 
scratch for it. No matter if they do 
not get much at a time. Let it be 
accessible by scratching and they will 
thrive only the better in working it 
out bit by bit. 


Range is another matter of inter- 
est. Summer-hatched chickens need 
all the range you can give them, but 
not with the hen. Keep her confined 
near the brood coop in a small pen; 
and let the chickens have free pass- 
way in and out. This plan gives 
range, and at the same time it in- 
sures protection to the brood. 

Pullets hatched anywhere from 
July 1st to September ist, will, with 
ordinary care, and regardless of the 
breed, be laying by the early spring- 
time, and some even by the mid-win- 
ter, and they will lay a long time 
without becoming broody. 

This is one of the good features of 
late hatched pullets, of which a few 
are desirable in every flock. 

H. B. GEER. 

Nashville, Tenn. 





Some farmers. seem to think there 
is no half-way ground between the 
slipshod way in which poultry is 
usually kept on the farm and the ex- 


ers, but there is 






ia- ROOFING 





Five Roofings Tested. 





GENTLEMEN : 


OAKFORD, Pa., February 15, 1908. 


The Amatite Roofing you advised me to try has proved to be the 
best roofing I have on any of my chicken houses, having tested it for 


two years with four other roofings. 


Consequently, when I was com- 


pelled to buy a new roof on my wagon house, used Amatite. 
If you see fit to use this letter as a testmonial, you will be doing the 


chicken fanciers a great benefit. 


If anyone wishes to see how the roofing lasts I will be pleased to 


have them visit my farm. 
Hi, Crest Farm, 


This is the kind of letters which we get 
dally regarding Amatite. 


When it was first put on the market a 
great many people were attracted by it, 
but did not wish to spend all their money 
in a new type of roofing, so they used some 
Amatite with the old-fashioned “smooth 
surfaced ’’ roofings right alongside so as to 
get a good comparison of their durability. 
Now they are finding that Amatite WITH- 
OUT ANY PAINTING lasts longer than other 
roofings that need CONTINUAL, PAINTING, 
and they are writing in letters like the 
above. 


Amatite has a surface of REAL MINERAL 
MATTER which will not rub off or wear off, 
as the coal tar pitch which holds it in 





place is a powerful adhesive. 


Yours truly. 


WintwiamM F. Forrera.t. 


The price of Amatite is very low. The 
smooth surfaced roofings sold at the price 
of Amatite are usually a one-ply or half- 
ply grade which is very flimsy and light in 
weight, and do not compare with Ama- 
tite, which is FIVE-PLY. Amatite has a 
double layer of Coal Tar Pitch, a double 
layerof wool felt, and a REAL MINERAL 
SURFACE. 





Free Sample and _ Booklet. 


Send fora Sample of Amatite and see 
what the mineral no-paint surface looks 
like. You'll then understand why it is so 
much better than “painted roofing.” 





BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO.,, 


New York Chicago 
Cincinnati Minneapolis 
Pittsburg New Orleans 


Philadelphia Boston 
Cleveland it. Louis 
Kansas City London, Eng. 








chicken fleas. 
name, and the flea is known to occur 
on various animals as you have ob- 
served. 


pensive methods of the fancy breed- 
such a middle 


How to Get Rid of Chicken Fleas. 


In answer to one of our readers, 


Prof. R. I. Smith, of the North Car- 
olina Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, wrote as follows: 


“T received the bottle containing 
This is the common 


“The young stage of the fleas is a 
worm that lives in dust or filth in 


cracks in the chicken houses, barns, 
etc. For this reason the best method 
of fighting them is to thoroughly 


clean out all houses in which they 
occur, and treat all tHe floors with 
kerosene or gasoline, or with boil- 
ing hot water if you can use it more 
conveniently. The use of carbolated 
vaseline is said to be a good treat- 
ment for the infested chickens, and 
should be equally effective on other 
animals. It acts as a repellent and 
as a good healing ointment. 


“You must remember that when 
fleas once get a foot-hold in build- 
ings it is not an easy matter to ex- 
terminate them, and unless you 
clean up thoroughly and repeatedly, 
the treatment of the animals them- 
selves will be of questionable value. 
The use of fine tobacco dust, snuff or 
insect powder dusted in the feathers 
of infested chickens or on cats and 
dogs, wil act as a repellent.” 





Pullets are better layers than old- 


er hens; therefore, if your pullets 
have not laid well this year do not 
deceive yourself by expecting them 


ground for the farmer. When it ig to do better next year—they will do 
stated that more attention to poultry; Worse with the same sort of care 
on the farm would pay it does not 20d feed. Dispose of all the pullets 





Bargain prices. bs ue you want? Write 
H. B. GEER, 
Nashville Tenn. 


. “ACME” 
Double Flint-Coated Roofing 

(Sanded both sides) 

1 ply at $1.96; 2 J foi $2.25; 3 ply at $2.70 
“ELECTROID” 

Rubber Roofing 
(Smooth Finish) 
1 ply at $1.85: 2 ply at $2.20; 3 ply at $2.60 
per square. 


“UNIVERSAL” 
Gravel Surface 


(Washed Sea Gravel) 
One weight omnes very heavy, at $2.90 
per square. 


The above gh the a Bienen grades of Ready- 
to-lay Asphalt Rooffing that money can buy— 
and are more economical, as they will last 
—— from 10 to 20 years, with but littie care. 

aoe ee ces named include sufficient Large- 
Headed Galvanized Nails and Liquid Cement 
Coating, which are placed in the core of each 
roll, to properly lay the same. 
We Propay Freigkt to"your Raliread Station 

We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
and Building Papers, Fond the above are the 
best and most economical. 

Be. and Catalog “F”’ mailed free for the 


Carolina Portiand Cement Company, 


CHARLESTON, 8S. C. 
Get our Prices Cement Lime, Plaster. &c.. &a 








“TWELFTH 
AND MAIN STREETS, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


THE LEXINGTON 
Lexington Hotel Co. Felix Keegan, Pres., J. E. Donahue, Sec-Treas. 


American Plan from $2.50 to $4.00 
European Plan $1.00 and Upwards 





follow that fancy breeding is meant, that do not lay well. 


Corner 12th and Main Streets, RICHMOND, VA. 
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ROOTS THAT RUN DEEP. 


Trust the Boy With Some Trees of 
His Own. 


Messrs. Editors: After the death 
of my father, my mother saved up 
money enough to buy twenty-five lit- 
tle apple trees. My brother and I 
set them all out. Then we took a 
fancy to have one tree each that 
should belong to us individually. I 
chose a Northern Spy and I think he 
had one of the same kind. These 
trees were set out in the same or- 
chard with the others and not far 
apart. We were to take care of all 
the trees in the orchard, but those 
two were to be specially our care. 

.I do not know just why we made 
up our minds to do it, but we 
thought if we gave our trees a little 
extra care it might do them good. 
Neither do I know what made us 
think that digging about them would 
particularly benefit them. Nobody 
else in all that part of the country 
did it at that time. 

Every little while we went out to 
our trees and dug the earth all up 
about the base and roots. I think 
we also put some manure from the 
stables there and mixed that in with 
the soil. We also rubbed the trunks 
of our trees and keep them as clean 
as could be. In those days we did 
not know anything about borers, so 
we paid no attention to them. But 
if they were there, they did not 
hurt our trees, 

The result of that care was strik- 
ingly marked. The two trees grew 
much faster than those which did 
not receive that attention. The tops 
headed out more quickly. The foli- 
age was more deep in color; and 
still more interesting to tell, they 
began to bear some time before the 
rest of the trees did. Not only that, 
the fruit was larger, fairer and more 
perfect. If one needs a positive 
proof that it pays to give such trees 
careful attention, this story proves it. 
But what further interests us is that 
when boys are given something they 
may call their own and when they 
are given all the care of that thing, 
they will take more interest in it and 
work more earnestly and more faith- 
fully than they otherwise would. 

We can see why that should be. 
The thing we call our own lies near- 
er to our hearts than that which is 
not ours. Be it a tree or a calf or a 
colt or a bit of ground to be tilled, 
if it is set apart as our very own, we 
are apt to give it a little better at- 
tention than we might otherwise. 

And it ig this sense of ownership 
which deepens the roots of youthful 
affection for the farm. The boy or 
girl who feels that he or she really 
hag an interest in the things of the 
place will not be as apt to want to 
go away and try the world. We are 
working hard to find out how we may 
keep the young folks on the farm. Is 
not here a pointer for us? 

E. L. VINCENT. 





Second Crop Irish Potatoes. 


Please tell me the best time 
to plant Irish potatoes for fall 
crop and how I can get them to 
come up. I planted some last 
year for fall crop but they did 
not come up. X.- XK. 

Lincoln Co., Miss. 


Editorial Answer: After digging 
the first crop, the potatoes intended 
for seed for the second crop should 
be stored in a dry cool place. They 
may be spread out on the barn floor 
and covered with straw, hay or dry 
sand. The second crop of Irish po- 


tatoes is usually planted during the 
latter part of July or first half of 
August. For two or three weeks be- 
fore planting the seed potatoes are 
sometimes exposed to heat and 
moisture which hastens sprouting 
and may aid in securing a better 
stand. 

If the potatoes are sprouting at 
planting time it may be well to cut 
them, otherwise probably it is best 
not to cut them. 

As the weather is usually hot and 
sometimes dry at the season the sec- 
ond crop is planted, they should be 
planted rather deeply in a well pre- 
pared, rich soil. Rolling after plant- 
ing is advised to compact the soil 
which has been loosened by thorough 
preparation. 





SOME DEWBERRY EXPERIENCES 





The Austin Dewberry a Profitable 
Crop When Properly Tended. 


Messrs. Editors: I write, giving 
a few years’ experience with the 
Austin dewberry. This berry came 
with instructions to set plants two 
feet apart in 8-foot rows. This I did, 
on a good piece of land. As I culti- 
vated, plants grew vigorously, and 
soons vines had run so that I could 
not plow them longer, as I thought, 
so I left, vines, weeds and grass to 
grow together, and soon had a mess 
and mat. Winter came, killing the 
weeds and grass. Spring also came 
and with it a fresh lot of weeds and 
grass, also a fine berry prospect. 
When gathering time came I had 
such a mess that found but few 
berries and felt that the project was 
a failure. 

I plowed the entire mass up and 
planted corn, purposing to destroy 
the plants, yet quite a good many 
plants came out in corn drill, so left 
them and cultivated with corn. 

The past season, which is just, 
over, I gathered from a_ perfect 
stand. Part of the patch was staked, 
and part had the vines wrapped 
around small wire stretched about 
2% feet from the ground. The 
wire I like best, ag it is much less 
trouble. The present season had an 
abundant crop, but with little profit 
as. it rained nearly all the picking 
season. 


I lose the use of no land on account 
of dewberries. This spring planted 
corn in space between the rows, after 
quit picking, took up stakes, cut off 
the vines, placed them between corn 
hills and plowed the space toward 
corn until had barred off dewberries. 
Hoed the berries out,-and planted 
corn right along in the berry stubs. I- 
made the mistake of setting these 
berries on rich land, as find poorer 
land makes them with much less 
trouble with weeds and grass. I left 
a few short rows this year on poor, 
gravelly land, unstaked. The crop 
on them was good, but they damaged 
much worse from wet weather and 
pickers did not like to. gather them. 
By all means get the vines up in 
some way and cultivate in the spring 
if you want fine berries. 

I have in dewberries about an acre 
in 8-foot rows. However, not all on 
good land and from the poorer land 
think I get as many berries as I do 
from the richer land. Have got as 
much as $5.00 for a 24-quart crate 
of these berries in Chicago. 

J. W. McLELLAN. 

Holmes County, Miss. 








ROOFING 


ByA Surety Bonb 


CONGO GuaranteeD 


O CONVINCE the public that 3-ply 
Congo Roofing will really last ten 
years, we turnish with every roll 

a bond of the National Surety Com- 
pany backing up our guarantee. 

THIS BOND gives you absolute cer- 
tainty that our promise will be made 
good. 

WE DON’T CONSIDER that the 
bond is necessary, but it serves to 
show how firmly we believe in the 
durability of our product. 

ANY MANUFACTURER could say 
as we do, that his roofing will last ten 
years, but we show that we mean bus- 
iness when we buck up the guarantee 
with a genuine Surety Bond. ~— 

THE ONLY THING for us to do 
under these circumstances is to make 
a roofing which will stand the test, 
and outlive the guarantee period. 





That is what Congo will do. 


OTHERWISE, we could not afford 
to bind ourselves over to a Surety 
Company, and thus insure the thou- 
sands of Congo roofs which are being 
laid every year all over the country. 


FREE SAMPLE 


WE SHALL BE GLAD to send you 
a copy of the bond without charge. 
We will also send you at the same 
time a sample of Congo, so that you 
will see the reason for our confidence. 


UNITED ROOFING AND MANUFACTURING CO. 
Successors to Buchanan-Foster Co. 
587 West End Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa 

Chicago 





San Francisco 





Cabbage Rot. 


Please tell me what to do for - 
my cabbages. They were set in 
March and grew off very nicely, 
and now beginning to head, but 
are turning yellow, wither and 
die. MRS. J. M. J. 

Edgecombe Co., N. C. 





(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

I am sorry to have to say that 
there is nothing you can do for the 
cabbage. This Fusarium rot or 
“‘vellow sides,” as it is called, infests 
the soil, and the only thing that can 
be done igs to avoid soil where cab- 
bage, turnips, radishes or kale have 
been recently grown, for all these 
will be affected by it. Of course, it 
might be destroyed in the soil by 
saturating it with a fungicide, but 
that would be too expensive. Hence 
the only thing that can be done is to 
avoid infected soil. Cabbage will 
generally escape this disease if head- 
ed in April, and for this purpose 
must be set in the fall, of course. 
Then never sow cabbage seed in old 
garden ground, but have a bed burn- 
ed like a tobacco bed, away from the 
garden. 








THE PORTABLE IDEAL HOME CANNERY 





It is the LATEST improved, most up-to-date 
Canning outfit made. Its merits are many 
and unsurpassed. The Furnace is easily car- 
ried to any place desired. The boiler may be 
used on stove, SEAMLESS-LEAKLESS. Ca- 


-pacity from 400 to 760 cans or glass jars per day. 


We furnish the Lightning Can-Capper, which 
enab'es even inexperienced persons to do suc- 
cessful canning. Price of Cannery and all 

Guaranteed 


+ necessary t'xtures for canning, $9.50. 


for 5 years. Write for catalogue. 
HOME CANNER CO, - - Hickory, N.C. 





FIND PLEASURE AND PROFIT IN 
GROWING GOOD PECAN TREES 


But the stock must be reliable—that’s vital. Our 
Pecan trees are grown in the bes' 


t section of the 
Pecan belt, by a specialist with a su record 
aoe have a fine future—nuts popular, bring 
ood petens ces; the timber in ereas demand. Now’s 
an the time to start a gro 


rite for free illustrated ‘booklet on Southern 
fruit-bearing trees. guarantee a ** square 
deal ’’—replace any tree that is isn't right. 
JEFFERSON NURSERY CO. 
Box A-28 Monticello, Florida 


PECAN 


TREES, strc tow Prices. 
BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 


Fruit Trees 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PRICES RIGHT. CATALOGUE FREE. 


ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
Monticello, Fla. 


MILLIONS 


of people depend on Baltimore for their sup- 
ply of Fruits and Vegetables, which makes it 
a good market. Ifyou want a good house to 
look after your interest, write to 


Hewitt & Company, 


Fruit and Produce Commission Merchants, 
10 E. Camden St., Baltimore, Md. 


FARM USES 


of CARBOLINEUM are completely explained in 
BULLETIN 26 


covering Kinds and Habits of Lice—The care 

of Silos, Preservative Treatment of Shingles 

and Fence Posts, and the Care of Fruit and 

Shade Trees. Mailed free upon request. 

Endorsed bv U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING CO. 
357 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





























WANTED—Three or four Budders and 
fend Mea Mn gel expected. 
. HOOD & CO., RICHMOND, VA. 











OBACCO FACTORY wantssalesmen; good 

pay steady work and promotion; experi- 

ence unnecessary. We give fuil instruction. 
DAAVILLE TOBACCO CO., Box M 44, Danville, V 








CANNING MACHINES 





Prices $5. to $500. Family Size to Facto 
Write for FR 


and complete supplies. 


2, Plant. Cans, Labeis 


Highest Awards. 
E Literature to day. 


Start ‘your own Canning Factory’ Big Profits cannirg 
for the Market with MODERN CANNER M:THODS. Have won 


Capacities 100 to 10,000 cans per day. 


MODERN CANNER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn., Dept. (I) 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. [Thursday, July 15, 1909. 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 2 2 


(Other Educational ads on pages 4 and 6.) 























Trinity Park Schoo! ||..Central Academy.. $63 to $81 Pays Board, Tultion and Room Rent 


ll Session of Nine Months at 
A High Grade P sory For a Fu 6: n n 


A FIRST-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL School With Industrial and PIEDMON T HIGH SCHOOL 


Certificates of Graduation Accepted Agricultural Equipment Situated In Cleveland County at the Foot-hills of the Blue Ridge. Mineral Water. No 
od Entrance to —_ poe 7 
Boys and Young Men prepared for college in lendid Community. 

a PETES imei erat ater aaa teste al ail : 
Best Enuioped Preparatory Schoo tn the South. OO ae CN OR een eee See “Most, heartily do I recommend the School to ail who have sons and daughters to 
eo" Greek, Science, Agrioattars, sae Bible. otnente Chen Taylor, President Wake Forest Colleg 

b breed pe per ees 1 ers, ‘good “On all sides I saw evidences of patient pajns-taking lgbor, thorough scholarship and 
Faculty of 10 officers and teachers. pute ariaicans m heat, beautiful location sn. || marked executive ability.”"—J. B. Carlyle, Professor of Latin, Wake Forest College. 
Campus of seventy-five acres. Li- tages. Expenses exceedingly moderate. Fall nee 7 eee: is thorough and the influences surrounding the pupil excellent.”— 
brary containing forty thousand — yo pe — 1 For further inform- “In my opimion ¢ there is no High School in this part of the country doing better and 
volumes. Well equipped gymna- i ta nh more thorough educational work." —E. ¥, Webb, Member ot ( Congress. 

AIKEN, Principal, me of the repatory sc 

plum, “High standards and modern J. B. “The young men who have come to the University from the Piedmont High School 
methods of iustruction, Frequent Littleton, N. O. have taken a 00d stand in their classes and have done faithful and satisfactory work. 
lectures by prominent lecturers. ery truly yours, Prancis P. Venable, President eke of of N. C.”” 
Expenses exceedingly moderate. ve It is the best and cheapest school in the State.” M. Koonce, Member N. C. Leg- 
Eleven years of phenominal success. 


islature. 
4 8 FALL TERM OPENS AUGUST 1TH. For handsomely illustrated catalog, write to 
Sa Trinity Gollege. W. D. BURNS, Lawndale N. C. 


For Catalogue and other informa- 
tion, address 












































Four Departments——Collegiate, Graduate, 
H. M. NORTH, Headmaster, " tectehaclies ant torn 


sous ~~" }|——————— HORNER MILITARY SCHOOL 


Session opens September 7th. laboratories in all departments of 


Wa ke Degrees, B. A.M. A..B.S.and |] Science. Gymnasium furnished with 1851-1909 


tion, Bible, and the usual aca- best apparatus. Expenses very mod- 


MERE demic courses. erate. Aid for worthy students. : : ; : J. C. HORNER, Principal, Oxford, North Carolina. 


Facu Expenses 


Classical, Scientific, and English Courses. Prepares for college, university or the govern- 
t , 386 F ; re 
fees 000 orest . wea Young’ Men wishing to study Law || ment academies. Military training develops prompt obedience and manly carriage. Acad- 


A ie % emy 58 years old with experienced teachers. Cadets dine with the principal and ladies of 

volumes. a maid Fund. Should investigate the superior ad- || his family, securing the culture of home life. Cultivates and educates. Modern buildings, 

ffered the D perfect sanitation, wholesome fare, no crowding. Best moral, mental, physical, and social 

Superior Literary C oll vantages © by the Department training. | Shady lawn, athletic Dark. one quarter mile running track. $00 acres. Ideal elt 

CLOvles. rini mate, helpful environmen’ e social atmosphere of refined christian people. e 
Gymnasium, with baths. oe Cae of Law at T ty College. town noted for over a century as an educational center. 


























For Catalogue and further information, 
President address 


W. L. POTEAT, D.W. NEWSOM, Registrar, : 
waxn vouzsr, v. 6 pester oad) Nell Georgia School of Technology 
LIBERTY-PIEDMONT INSTITUTE, ATLANTA, GA. 


Wallburg, Davidson Co., N.C A. & M. SCHOLARSHIPS A TECHNICAL INSTITUTE of the highest rank, whose graduates 
; verses without exception, occupy prominent and lucrative positions in en- 
Herbert W. Early, - - Principal gineering and commerciallife. Locatedin the most progressive city 
in the South, with the abounding opportunities offered its graduates in 
Im pe en Seaee lantlnc cottoes Sophie « ee ot deeds the South’s present remarkable development. ‘The demand for the 
New brick building, with electric lights, at the North Carolina A. & M. Col- School’s graduates is much greater than the supply. 681 students were 
water works, steam heat. Moral and home- lege to young men who have to enrolled during session just closed. Advance courses in Mechanical, Elec- 
like atmosphere, healthful location, thor- k their t to lighten trical, Textile and Civil Engineering, Engineering Chemistry, Chemistry 
ough instruction. Boys and girls have wor eir way, or want to lignte 4 
dormitories in separate buildings. the burden of school expenses up- and Architecture. Extensive and new equipment of Shop, Mill, Labora 
Expenses from $85 to $110 for seasion of on their parents. The Scholar- tories, etc New Library and new Chemical Laboratory. Cost reasonable. 
thirty-four weeks, beginning Aug. 30, 1909. ships or given for soliciting sub- For illustrated catalogue, address K. G. MATHESON, A. M., LL. D., President, ATLANTA, GA. 
For illustrated catalogue, address scriptions to The Progressive Far- 
LIBERTY-PIEDMONT INSTITUTE, mer. Conditions easy; any young 
WaxzBune, &.0, man with grit and some extra time 
can meet them. 
























































The State Examining Board Statistics 


THE NORTH CAROLINA If interested write For Graduates of 1908, Published by American Medical Association, Show 


Virginia leads adjoining States — North, South and West, . Record, 94.5% 
State Normal and THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Richmond leads the State of Virginia, . bint apr Record, 96.4% 
RALEIGH, N. C. University College of Medicine leads Ridimoad, Record, 97.7% 


i 
Industrial College Fe aa: Media, 01.68 
Maintained by the State for the Women ot| Presbyterian College fer Women, SIMILAR RESULTS IN DEPARTMENTS OF DENTISTRY AND PHARMACY. 
North Carolina. Four regular Courses leading CHARLOTTE, N. C. Students Limited to Fifty in each class. Send for Catalogue and Bulletin 30-V 
to Degrees. Special Courses for Teachers. Fall| Situated in famous Piedmont section. New U nivers ity Col | ege of Medici ne, Richm ond ’ Va 
Sessi6h begins September 15, 1909. Those desir-} building with all conveniences and safe- 
ing to enter should apply as early as possible. guards. Experienced teachers, thorough 


For catalogue and other information address py Meemoder ig. ren as ome Bes ea Gy CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE plete Kquisment,Large 


plete Equipment, Large 
For catalogue, write ae pea Many attractive positions open as Practitioners, Teachers, Investigators, 
J. 1. FOUST, Pres., - Greensboro, N. C. REV. J. R. BRIDGES'D. D. fficers. Army Veterinarians, U.S. Veterimazy Inspectors. Term opens September 


ie sano a Information sent on applioations E. 16th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
WARRENTON HIGH SCHOOL Pravda Fecnale Secaintry, 11. Round Hill School 
REN 9 SNe Neo Franklin, Va. Co-educational. Improvements and new 


building give great capacity for thorough 
work, 












































1786-19092 


The leadership of our students is shown by the representation of members of War- Eleventh session begins August 18, 1909, 
renton High School Club in the various phases of University life at Chanel Hill Rn ga eter nenodl ine Sits a with five instructors. Thorough course of 
908-1909, as follows: One instructor in Latin; two members of the Phi Beta for medical eenemamn , woee Me a modern iy study, high standard, fine patronage, mod- 
pth presidents; two class secretaries; one class historian: president of Seater } edical M rong gente ith yg erate rates, strict discipline, careful super- 
Class; treasurer of Senior Pharmacy Class; winner of Wiley P. Mangum M: cae ston Pl ay ‘Atlantic Gonos, vision, and a safe, and delightful place. 
dent of Young Men's Christian Association; debater against University of p Bn Iu p agra ver oh Have you a son or a daughter to edu- 
nia; editor in-chiet of Tar Heel, and one staff editor; two editors on Yackety Yack healt do toca hath gee / Ah mor cate? Send them to us. 
Board. For catalogue, address JOHN GRAHAM, Principal, Warrenton, N. C. Christian character. It offers ex- Correspondence solicited. Write for a 
ti l advantages in the liter- catalogue. 
ary branches, ae —_ ps i 
drawing, expression and phy: Adee 
CLIFFORD SEMINARY culture, and shorthand, and type ee ee ee 
ae or po ee Miss N. Melderra Livingston, Lady Prin.. 
An tdeal Home Schoo! for Giris apply '0 . Pres., 


P.O. x, 122, - FRANKLIN, VA. UNION MILIS, N. C. 
In Piedmont Belt of South Carolina. Gives individual attention to each student. 
School family limited to 40: 7 instructors. Confers A. B. degree; accredited by State 


Board of Education. Climate unsurpassed. Building comfortable, -Modern convyeni- 
ences. $136.00 pays all charges for one year for table board, room, and Literary tuition. 


Chartered 1884. For catalogue, address .Clar emont Colleg e. = ED ] C A L COLLEGE 


REV. B. G. CLIF£ORD, D. D., Union. 8. CO. 2 
meee Hickory, N. C. OF VIRGINIA 


ams wtamnag | FOR 116 YEARS boys have been prepa For girls. Healthful location. Experienced Medicine, Dentistry, —— 
MEN Teachers, Superior Mus’ advantages. ce d Session begins Sept. 14 
BINGHAM  iseeman : pha Bay a trol and carriage. Boys expel silts Moderate Rates. The school for the Farmers’ nents and clinicas facilities. 
Ss Cc ot oO (@) L from other schools not received. A Yi boy sent home as soon ss discovered daughter. 1838 (Simate salubriows; ving expenses moderate. 
1793 1910 Hazing excluded by pledge of honor. Limited to $36. Rates reasonable. : Write for terme and episicque @ 
9 Address COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt., B. F. D., Box 83, ASHEVILLE, N.C. JOSEPH L. MURPHY, President. 1909 | coristopher Tompkins, M.D., Bean, Ricnmend, Va 



























































